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TRUE TO SIZE 


IL-O-CEL Standard Insulating Brick fit per- 

fectly in fire brick construction. The true sur- 
faces and square edges for which these brick are 
noted are insured in their manufacture by ac- 
curate machining to size and shape. 


These insulating units are cut from solid Celite 
mineral—pure insulation that will not deterior- 
ate at temperatures up to 1600° Fahrenheit. 
Composed of practically pure silica they are not 
harmed by acid fumes. They will withstand 








HEAT INSULATION 





AND SHAPE 


crushing strengths of 28 tons per square foot. 


Lay them up behind the fire brick in your heat- 
ed equipment. They pay back their cost in fuel 
savings over and over again. They make it easier 
to control temperatures, make your equipment 
heat up quicker and protect your workmen from 
the heat of the fires. 


Our 192-page text book on heat insulaticn will 
be sent without charge or obligation if you will 
address our nearest Division Office listed below. 


CELITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


11 Broadway 225 E. Superior St. 1320 S. Hope St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


_ _, Celite Products Limited, New Birks Bldg. Montreal, Quebec 
Celite Products Corporation, Windsor House, Westminster, London 
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EMENTILE ROOFS are laid in less 
time—and stay laid longer than any 
other roof—serving efficiently without 
maintenance for the average life of a building. 
























Bonanza Flat Tile offers the logical solution 
for flat or low pitched roofs where composi- 
tion waterproof covering is desired. The Tiles 
are laid directly on the purlins—without other 
support—the installation performed by Ce- 
mentile experienced erectors. All materials 
and workmanship are fully guaranteed. 


Write for the Cementile Catalog for impor- 
tant roofing data. Cementile Engineering De- 
partment at your service. 






“Cementile’’ comes in 


Somes: ergy American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 
nel and Red Interlock- 


\ ing: also Skylighting 205 Oliver Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a @ Cementile. Plants: Wampum, Pa. Lincoln, N. J. Birmingham. Ala. 
Be Offices: Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
2 © 


Birmingham 
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ARE WE BEGINNING [Io SEE LIGHT 
IN DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM? 


What Would Happen If Co-operation— Which Is Advocated by 
Many Executives as Solution of Present Situation — Were 
Given a Fair Trial in Industry? 


By Charles F. Abbott 


HEN one considers that the volume 
of business now is as great or greater 
than the volume in previous years the 
absurdity of the present demoraliza- 
tion and lack of profits becomes apparent. The 
remedy is equally obvious. 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., has 


tries, otherwise designated as distributors, are 
in most instances essential to efficient distribu- 
tion. Public interest demands service based 
upon the most economical system of distribu- 
tion, and responsibility for such service rests 
equally upon producer and distributor. It con- 
tinues until the public’s requirements have been 

met. Structural steel, 





said that the solution of 
business problems lies 
in group action. Charles 
M. Schwab has made the 
statement that cordial 
co-operation among the 
various elements of thé 
steel industry would be 
worth more than a bil- 
lion dollars. James A. 
Farrell has always ad- 
vocated a general adop- 
tion of the principle of 


Wasted 


Monte, Calif., Feb. 18. 








HAT distorted mental attitudes are responsible 

for wasted profits in many lines of industry is 
readily apparent to anyone who even casually in- 
spects the character of competition existing between 
certain individual concerns. 
article is from an address ‘‘Wasted Profits,’’ deliv- 
ered before the fourth annual meeting of the Iron, 
Steel and Allied Industries of California, at Del 
The author is executive 
secretary, American Institute of Steel Construction, 
285 Madison avenue, New York. 


steel pipes, tanks, boil- 
ers and other steel prod- 
ucts have suffered a 
drastic shrinkage in 
markets, due largely to 
lack of co-operation in 
the past between the 
producing mills and the 
distributing industries. 
It is believed, however, 
that this deplorable state 
of affairs is destined to 
show marked improve- 


Profits 


The accompanying 








co-operation in the place 
of ruinous competition, as a means of bringing 
about more stable conditions and better  pro- 
fits in the steel industry. 

Close and mutually helpful relations between 
the producing mills and their intermediate in- 
dustries constitute an essential step in achieving 
such co-operation. The mills have a well defined 


responsibility in the movement of their products 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Intermediate indus- 
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ment in the not far dis- 
tant future. Some months ago a committee of 
the board of directors of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction met to consider what might 
be done to improve relations between the mills 
and the fabricators. It was recognized that the 
present unsatisfactory relationship has been firmly 
established for many years and that time will 
be required to change it. The committee prepared 
a list of principles which, it is felt, provides the 
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constructive move 
They are: 


basis for a 
direction. 


proper 
in the desired 


1. The relations between the mills 
and the fabricators should be cordial 
and co-operative. 

2. The mills should definitely recog- 
nize the fabricators as the logical dis- 
tributors with certain limitations 
which could be mutually agreed upon; 
and the fabricators should be pro- 
tected in that capacity. 

3. Mills and fabricators should join 
in constructive efforts to promote the 
use of structural steel by extending 
the markets therefor, as well as in 
other ways. 

4. The fabricating units of the 
mills should be operated under a 
policy of encouragement to legitimate 
fabricators in their efforts to sell 
structural steel. 
practice 
small 


cease the 
brokers or 


5. Mills should 
of using 


either 





of business prob- 


OLUTION 

lems lies in group 

says Owen D. Young, chairman, 
General Electric Co. 


action, 


fabricators as a means of selling 


fabricated steel to be gotten out by 
the mill interests themselves. 
6. It should be conceded that the 


public interests will be better served 
if certain classes of work are handled 


by fabricators only; the nature and 
size of such work can be easily de- 
fined. 

7. On all other work prices made 


by mill interests should be fairly de- 
termined, having in mind the con- 
ditions under which the fabricator 
competitor must buy his steel and op- 
erate his plant, and such prices should 
include a reasonable profit. 

These principles were submitted to 
the leading rolling mill interests. 
Since then there have been a num- 
ber of instances of co-operation which 
give tangible evidence of a sincere 
desire on the part of the leaders to 


work in harmony with members of 
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the fabricating industry. A beginning 
has been made. The principles are 
not yet being applied on a national 
scale. Nevertheless, enough has been 
accomplished to lead the fabricating 
industry to hope for a growing de- 
gree of co-operation. 

Somewhat similar principles could 
be applied advantageously to improve 
relations between producers and prac- 
tically all distributing elements of the 
steel industry. Here we find a defi- 
nite opportunity to conserve profits 
now being dissipated because of un- 
certainties that always prevail when 
a close co-operative relationship be- 
tween producer and distributor is not 
established on a basis of fairness to 
both parties. 

Salesmanship based upon a greedy 
determination to all the busi- 
ness in sight is the second principal 
demoralization of 


secure 


cause of present 


the business man’s mental attitude, 
in the steel industry and in other 
industries. The fundamental princi- 


ples of salesmanship, of proper pric- 
ing, costs and profits, are cast over- 


board as hysteria is substituted for 
sound judgment. 
Price Stability Needed 
Under present conditions the most 
important phase of business is sell- 
ing. Every successful business man 


is first of all a salesman; every far- 
mer, every lawyer, every doctor. Some 
doctors with profound medical knowl- 
edge make only a bare living. Others 
knowledge are making 


less 


with far 


$50,000 a year. 


In pointing out that in many in 


stances our selling policies are un- 
sound and destructive, the writer is 
more than ready to acknowledge that 
the sales department is faced with 
a difficult task. To the total cost of 
the product the sales department is 
expected to add a reasonable profit 


and then transfer the merchandise to 
the buyer on terms and at prices pre 
viously determined. 

Even then the task is not 
The function of the sales 
partment is not fulfilled until the 
merchandise has passed through the 
hands of the wholesaler and retailer 
into the hands of the ultimate con- 
and is placed in satisfactory 
This is the only process that 
completes a sale. Merchandise in the 
hands of the wholesaler or retailer 
is not sold. So long as it remains 
in their hands it is simply plugging 
up the channels of distribution. 

We must bear in mind that if mer- 
chandise is sold solely on the basis 
of price the term “sales department” 
is a misnomer. “Order-taking de- 
partment” would be nearer the truth. 


com- 


pleted. de- 


sumer, 
service. 





To offer price inducements as a means 
of concluding the sale is to write 
the whole story on a price tag, and 
even a messenger boy can then re. 
peat it. 

Real salesmanship begins when sgell- 
ing prices have been established on 
a basis of total cost, plus a reason- 
able profit, and when the sale is com- 
pleted without concessions affecting 
either terms or prices. The difficult 
part of salesmanship is not in sgell- 
ing to people who have already made 
up their minds to buy at the price 
quoted, but in selling to those who 
either do not want to buy, or who 
are not willing to pay what has been 
determined upon as a fair price. 

If all sales executives and all sales- 
men were as hardworking and _ per- 





ORDIAL co-operation in the 
steel would be 


dol- 
Schwab. 


industry 
worth more than a billion 


lars, says Charles M. 


sistent as the ordinary newsboy we 
would have far more justification for 
the often that we 
are the commercial nation 
in all history. Both hard work and 
persistence, however, are likely to 
do more harm than good ac- 
tivities are controlled by sound poli- 


assertion made 


greatest 


unless 


cies, 

Study the selling policies of the 
automobile industry and you will find 
them well standardized. The prices 
and terms established by each com- 
pany are the same to all, and there 
are no secret concessions. The buyer 
has confidence in the automobile in- 
dustry because he knows that haggling 
with the salesman will not result in 
better terms. 

Compare these policies with those 
of an industry where there is no such 
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standardization. Each seller’s offer 
differs greatly as to terms and prices 
for the same article. Imagine the 
state of mind of the buyer, his con- 
fusion and lack of confidence, his in- 
ability to find a dependable basis for 
comparison of values. 

There is no essential difference be- 
tween the sale of an automobile, 
structural steel, a toothpick or an air- 
plane. The names differ, but the 
principles are the same. But in one 
instance public interest is protected 
and confidence is sustained. In the 
other, public welfare is disregarded, 
confidence is displaced by uncertainty, 
and waste exacts a penalty that in 
the end the public must pay. 

In a number of our key industries 
trade is severely depressed due large- 
ly to methods that have obliterated 
all semblance of salesmanship. If the 
tendency in this direction continues it 
threatens to develop into trade pros- 
tration of the worst kind. The best 
hope of checking this trend lies in 
convincing our executives that vol- 
ume is not the sole aim of business. 
We must learn that fair volume 
coupled with fair profit is far more 
desirable than maximum volume 
coupled with minimum profit or no 
profit at all. 


Throwing Away Profits 


A man becomes dignified by the 
term salesman when he demonstrates 
his ability to enter a territory and 
obtain business without deviating 
from the terms and prices defined by 
his employer. The man or the or- 
ganization with more than one price 
is soon branded as a trader whose 
every statement must be taken cau- 
tiously. Men and organizations are 
relegated to the ranks of failure when 
they begin to cut prices and promise 
concessions. 

It takes salesmanship to sell a 
shrewd and doubtful customer, but it 
takes an even higher degree of sales- 
manship to know when to let go 
rather than meet his terms. To look 
a big order in the face and say “No” 
may be the mark of a master sales- 
man. 

Absence of approved selling meth- 
ods in the steel industry has brought 
customers to the point where they 
regard price as most important, if 
not the only consideration in the 
purchase of steel products. The fal- 
sity of this conception is apparent 
to all, but if it is to be dissipated we 
must give salesmanship the same 
consideration we give other elements 
of our business. 

Not long ago a representative of 
a large steel company called on a 
prominent customer in an attempt 


to obtain an order. The buyer asked 
his price. The salesman “hemmed and 
hawed.” “Well,” he said finally, “if 
you have some particular job you are 
estimating give me a ring and we'll 
see what we can do.” The _ buyer 
doesn’t know the price today. Would 
you call a man without a price a 
salesman? 


How often do we hear of a seller 
so anxious to take business from his 
competitor that a little clever jockey- 
ing on the part of the buyer will 
induce him to cut his bid, although 
his price is already low, entitling him 
to the order? A cut of $10 a ton 


or more on structural steel, in spite 
of the fact that the original price 
submitted was the lowest, is not an 
incident. The 


uncommon extreme 

















ENERAL adoption of prin- 
ciples of co-operation in place 
of ruinous competition is highly 
desirable, says James A. Farrell 


stupidity of it all makes all the more 
disheartening the terrific drain it im- 
poses upon our prosperity. 

Price-cutting is the most vicious 
practice ever introduced into business. 
Wherever it exists profits are thrown 
away. It is purely a case of out- 
guessing competition with the price 
trend always downward. Failure to 
maintain the one-price policy leads 
to a deep pit, the bottom of which 
no organization has ever’ reached 
alive. 

Furthermore, the practice is direct- 
ly contrary to the interests of the 
buyer. While the law of supply and 
demand operates it is economically 
sound for the buyer to try to get 
the best possible price, but to drive 
the bargain below the line of a fair 


profit, good quality, and proper serv- 
ice, is poor business in the long run. 
Substitutions, inferior quality, and in- 
adequate service logically follow. The 
buyer suffers, and pays in the end 
a price much greater than one based 
upon cost plus a fair profit. 

Trade associations formed by various 
branches of the steel industry are 
doing effective work in warding off 
encroachments of other industries, in 
developing new markets and in im- 
proving standards of competition be- 
tween members. But the steel in- 
dustry has not yet gone far enough. 

The members of the industry, even 
those that belong to its trade as- 
sociations, are too much in the habit 
of asking “What has the trade as- 
sociation ever done for me?” They 
too seldom ask “What have I ever 
done for the trade association?” 


Proposes “Institute of Steel” 


Further, the steel industry is in 
need of intelligent, aggressive co-op- 
eration of a wider scope than is rep- 
resented by any of its trade organi- 
zations now in existence. In view of 
the competitive struggle for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, it is to the interest of 
every man in the steel industry to 
support the fight for steel. We must 
begin to sell the outstanding quali- 
ties of steel as a material before we 
try to sell steel in the form of a par- 
ticular product or a particular order 
for that product. 

The industrial battle line is far 
flung. The forces marshaled against 
steel are well organized. Against 
such forces the individual’s efforts are 
wasted. Even the organization rep- 
resenting an entire branch of our 
industry frequently finds itself fight- 
ing against desperate odds. What we 
need is an organization that will rep- 
resent the whole industry, an In- 
stitute of Steel. 

An institute of this nature, prop- 
erly financed and supported by the 
producing mills and all the interme- 
diate industries, would have the fol- 
lowing as its objectives: 


1. Standardization and _ simplifica- 
tion. 

2. Better business methods. 

3. Better competitive conditions 
within the industry. 

4. Protection of the industry 


against the encroachments of compet- : 
ing industries. 


5. Broader markets and _ better 
profits for all steel products. 

Such an institute would be in a 
position to cope successfully with the 
problems adversely affecting the steel 
industry today. Here is a practicable 
way to realize that degree of co- 
operation whose value Mr. Schwab 
has placed at a billion dollars. 
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Utilizes Waste Heat of Coke 


Dry Quenching System Permits Recovery of Sen- 
sible Heat and Its Employment for Generation 


of Steam at Any Desirable Working Pressure 


UENCHING hot coke removed 
O from retorts in coke plants and 
gas works, after the process of 
distillation is usually accomplished by 
spraying with cold water. Dry 
quenching, known as the Sulzer sys- 
tem, however, is employed by one 
corporation in this country and per- 
mits the production of from 650 to 
900 pounds of saturated steam per 
ton of coke, depending on the initial 
temperature of the coke, the steam 
pressure and the feed water tempera- 
ture. 
The system is designed to recover 
the sensible heat of the hot coke, 











LL 


and utilize it for steam generation. 
This is accomplished by circulating 
an inert gas through a container into 
which the glowing coke has been de- 
livered. This gas, formed by air 
which has given up its oxygen in 
passing through the coke, is circu- 
lated through the system by a spe- 
cially designed fan. After passing 
through the hot coke, it is admitted 
to a boiler where it gives up its 
heat; it then is returned to the coke 
container and the cycle is repeated. 
In the dry quenching process the tem- 
perature of the coke is reduced from 
about 1800 to 350 degrees Fahr., and 
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FIG. 
CAPACITY. 
THE COKE 
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1—SECTION THROUGH A COKE QUENCHING 


THE PLANT IS SITUATED BENEATH THE 


1000 TONS DAILY 
LEVEL OF 


PLANT OF 


OVENS 


steam at any desired working pres- 
sures, or hot water alone, can be 
produced by means of the heat thus 
recovered. 

Considerable experience is required 
for the proper design and construc- 
tion of a dry quenching plant. Fre- 
quently it is necessary to adapt the 
dry quenching system to. existing 
plants, in which case special consid- 
eration must be given to the convey- 
ing of hot coke to the quencher and 
to the discharge of cool cok2, so that 
maximum efficiency of operation may 
be secured. 

The cooling plant may be installed 
either above or below the retort level, 
depending upon local conditions. Fig. 
1 shows an installation of dry quench- 
ing equipment located below the re- 
tort level. This plant, which has a 
daily production of 1000 tons of coke, 
functions as follows: 

The glowing coke is passed from 
the retorts, through the gate (1), into 
the coke transfer car (2) which is 
built to hold a full charge of coke, 
without deforming its shape. This 
car with its charge of coke is con- 
veyed alongside the ovens and is dis- 
charged into intake opening (3) of 
the quenching chamber (4). 

The intake opening is located to 
introduce the coke into the quench- 
ing chamber at an angle of about 45 
degrees. The top of the charge lays 
at this angle and presents a surface 
of glowing coke parallel to the first 
row of tubes of the boiler. Thus, 
radiant heat from the coke mass is 
transmitted to the boiler. The cooled 
coke is discharged, through gas-tight 
gates (5) at the bottom of the 
quenching chamber, to conveyor (6) 
which carries the coke to bucket (7) 


of the elevator (8). 

The cooling gases enter the lower 
part of the quenching chamber 
through the nozzles (11), pass up- 


ward through the hot coke column 
where they are reheated and thence 
to the steam superheater, boiler and 
economizer. Specially designed fans 
exhaust the gases from the econo- 
mizer and force them through dis- 
tributor pipes back to the nozzles 
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completing the circulatory cycle. 
Either water tube or fire tube boilers 
are provided for the heat reclaiming 
plant, depending upon the steam pres- 
sure and local conditions. 


As a reserve for use during boiler 
jnspection or repairs, an_ inclined 
grate is provided for quenching the 
coke with water. During this wet 
quenching, the coke is carried from 
the inclined grate (12) to a con- 
yeyor (13) from which it is passed 
to the common coke elevator (8) 
which is used for either dry or wet 
quenching. The bucket (7) of this 
elevator is hoisted either to a coke 
storage bunker or direct to the load- 
ing platform. 


Another arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 2. This installation was made 
at the plant of the Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
The system comprises identical units 
with a combined daily output of 425 
tons of cooled coke. These units are 
built adjacent and are charged with 
a single skip hoist located between. 
The glowing coke is brought from 
the coke ovens by an inclined bot- 
tom coke car and dumped into the 
bucket of the skip hoist. When the 
bucket reaches its highest position, 
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2—SIDE ELEVATION OF A COKE 
DRY QUENCHING PLANT 


FIG. 


it is emptied into a revolving chute, 
automatically operated, which feeds 


the coke into whichever container is 
to be charged. The movements of 
the revolving chute and of the charg- 
ing doors of the containers are oper- 
ated and controlled automatically by 
the hoist machine. 

The movement of the hoist itself 
is entirely automatic. The operator 
simply pushes the button to designate 
which container is to be charged, and 
the various phases of the operation 
of the hoist are so interlocked that 
improper functioning practically is 
impossible. 

Each container has a capacity of 
about 40 tons of coke. When a con- 
tainer is to be charged, sufficient 
cooled coke has to be drawn from 
the bottom to make room at the top 
for the new charge. The amount of 
coke to be drawn out is determined 
by a measuring device that indicates 
the top level of the coke in the con- 
tainer. The coke at the bottom is 
drawn off through an air-tight door 
by a feeding device, controlled by 
the operator. The fans operate con- 
tinuously, even when coke is being 
discharged. Any one point in the 
circulating system, can be opened 
without harm. All pressures through 
the system quickly adjust themselves 
with relation to the open point, zero. 


Applies Metal Coatings in New Way 


ORLD rights for the ex- 
\ y ploitation of a new method of 

coating material with metals 
have been acquired by British Air- 
ships Ltd., 21, Northumberland Av- 
enue, London. This company intends 
to use the process principally for the 
coating of parts that go into the 
construction of airplanes and _ air- 
ships, but the process is susceptible 
of many other applications. The 
process may be considered as an ex- 
tension of electroplating on any kind 
of material, the inventor having found 
a preparation which, when applied to 
the material that it is intended to 
metallize, renders that material con- 
ductive. 

The preparation is in liquid form, 
and objects of any shape can be 
dipped into this preparation and then 
put into the electroplating bath. The 
inventor of the preparation is a Pole, 
but the method has been introduced 
by Herr Einstein, a relative of the 
well-known metaphysician. 

According to the owners of the 
world rights, the process now is past 
the experimental stage, and it is their 
intention to launch the process com- 
mercially. British Airships, Ltd., 
have shown samples of wooden struts, 
rods, sheets of 3-ply wood covered 
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with nickel, copper, gold, silver, and 
even chromium. Samples have been 
shown on which the thickness of the 
metal coating attains one millimeter, 
but it is claimed that there is prac- 
tically no limit to the thickness that 
can be obtained. Practically any 
metal can thus be deposited on any 
material, although difficulties still are 
encountered in the use of two or 
three metals, but the owners claim 
that they already are on the way to 
solve these difficulties. Pieces of 
fabric that have been dipped into the 
preparation have also been coated 
with various metals, and since the 
fabric is practically soaked with the 
preparation it is rendered metallized 
almost throughout. 

It is claimed that the improvement 
of this method on the ordinary elec- 
troplating process lies in the fact 
that any nonconductive material can 
be thus treated and any metal can 
be applied. It also is possible to de- 
posit one metal upon another, and 
any part of the supporting metal that 
is desired to remain in its original 
state can be painted over with a 
varnish that renders such parts non- 
conductive. The advantages of the 
process are that any material can be 
given superficially the properties of 


the metal with which it is covered. 

Likewise it is possible to increase 
the strength of materials by coating 
them with a thickness of metal, and 
wooden rods, for instance, which can 
be easily broken when in their nat- 
ural state are considerably strength- 
ened if covered with %-millimeter of 
nickel or chromium. Many other ap- 
plications also can be found, such 
as modifying the conductivity of a 
material by coating it with metal, or 
modifying its powers of heat absorp- 
tion, etc., and it is claimed that the 
process may have far-reaching effects 
in the engineering industries. 

There are many possible applica- 
tions of this process in an artistic 
sense, and samples have been shown 
of objects in porcelain on which the 
patent preparation has been applied 
according to a certain design, follow- 
ing which the object is dipped into 
the electroplating bath, and the de- 
sign then appears in silver or gold, 
according to the metal that is used. 
The thickness of the metal deposit 
can be controlled, and a sheet of 
wood was shown on which a thin 
coating of sliver had been deposited 
and showing the grain of the wood. 
Various effects also can be obtained 
by dipping an object from one elec- 
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troplating bath into another, pro- 
vided that the parts which are not to 
be covered by an additional metal 
are painted over with varnish. 

It is claimed that the resistance of 
the metal coating on the materials is 
greater than that obtained by other 
processes of metallization. On hard 
materials the resistance to wear de- 
pends upon the strength and applica- 
tion of abrasives, and it also is 
claimed that soft material can be 
folded without any cracks appearing 
in the metal or without the metal 
sealing off. No information is as yet 
available on the commercial cost of 
production. 


Hand Tool Exports Meet 
Stiff Competition 


American hand tools exported to 
European countries meet stiff com- 
petition in German tools which, in 
nearly every market, undersell com- 
peting tools, according to a report 
of the iron and steel division of the 
department of commerce. However, 


the report indicates, although the de- 
mand for the cheaper article is gen- 
erally characteristic of this area, there 
are numerous instances where special- 
ty articles and high quality tools are 
in considerable demand. In Scandi- 
navian and Belgian markets the high- 
er priced tools sell best. 

Hand tool shipments to Great 
Britain in 1926 totaled $2,683,215, 
while shipments in the same year to 
Continental Europe were valued at 
$2,577,995. American manufacturers 
have been competing successfully on 
a quality basis with British pro- 
ducers and other foreign manufac- 
turers and it is only the wide variance 
of prices between American products 
and those of competitors which im- 
pedes a larger sales of the former. 


Telephones and’ Their Use 
Show Notable Gain 


Telephone companies in the United 
States transmitted an average of 72,- 
500,000 conversations daily in 1927. 
This represents an increase of 2,500,- 
000 over 1926, according to a _ sur- 





vey made by the Bell system. On 
a per capital basis, the average num- 
ber of telephone conversations was 
205.8 yearly during 1927. At the 
close of 1927 there were about 18, 
500,000 telephones in the United 
States, a net gain during the year 
of over 750,000. More than 2,850,000, 
or 15.4 per cent of the telephones 
now are served from dial system con- 
trol offices. 

The total investment in telephone 
and plant equipment in the United 
States approximated $3,500,000,000 of 
which about $3,100,000,000 represents 
the investment in plant and equip- 
ment of the Bell system. During 
1927, the telephone companies of this 
country added about $250,000,000 to 
their total investment in the business, 
At the present time, the Bell system 
has about 700,000 security holders, of 
whom 420,000 own stock of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

—_—_——______—. “7 

In 1927 the Carnegie Steel Co, 
shipped 50,000 tons of briquetted flue 
dust down the Monongahela river to 
its Mingo plant. 


Lay 4-Foot Conduit Under Water with Shovel 





N INGENIOUS method of laying 
A pipe partly under water was 
used recently at the Edgewater 

plant of the Ohio Public Service Co. 
located on the shore of Lake Erie in 
Lorain, O. Water for the condensers 
formerly was taken through a 30- 
foot wide channel, extending from 
the screening house 710 feet out in 
the lake. The channel was formed 
by two parallel piers. At certain 
periods during the winter needle ice 
on the surface of the channel got 
into the cylinder screens. Sand also 
washed into the channel. It was 
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decided to lay a permanent conduit. 

How to dig a trench under water 
in shifting sand, lay and cement 512 
feet of pipe and cover it again was 
a problem. Trifiletti Bros., who se- 
cured the contract, used a back dig- 
ger type of shovel made by the Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain. 

The back digger remained on the 
dock at one side of the channel and 
from that position dug the trench, 
set the pipe, back filled and even 
drove the necessary piling. 

First the back digger which has 
a digging reach of 37 feet 8 inches 


scooped out a hole big enough for 
about two lengths of pipe. Then it 
swung around and picked up a pipe 


section by means of a pipe _ hook, 
lowered it into place and held it 
where wanted until blocked and 
tamped. The pipe is double ring re- 
inforced concrete 5% inches thick, 
48 inches in diameter, 4 feet long, 


anda section weighs 1900 pounds. 
Two men with shoulder-high wad- 
ing boots cemented the pipe on the 
inside at the bottom and on the 
outside at the top. Strips of cement 
bags were laid over the fresh cement 
to protect it from the wash of the 
water and from disturbance during 
the back filling operation. After 
each section was placed, the machine 


back-filled before its position was 
shifted. 
At the hot water outlet from the 


plant, a box was constructed of open 
piling, which by slightly stopping the 
flow of water raised its level about 
10 inches. This gave sufficient head 
to force the water to flow through 
the conduit and permitted sufficient 
cold water to mix with the hot so 
that its heating effect on the intake 
water would not be too marked. 
The piling for this box, and along 
the outside of the pipe where neces- 
sary, was driven by the back digger 


boom and bucket, with a _ railroad 
tie chained to the bottom of the 
bucket. 
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W AGE RATES IN METALWORKING 
INDUSTRIES MEASURED 


ORTY-TWO per cent of the tool- 
makers in representative metal 
working industries in 1927 had 
hourly wage rates of 66 to 75 cents. 

Twenty-seven per cent obtained 76 to 

85 cents. Fifteen per cent were 

in the class of 86 to 95 cents. Three 

per cent touched the high point of 

96 cents to $1.05. Only 13 per cent 
fell below the majority group, receiv- 
ing 56 to 65 cents. 

Data obtained from 344 companies 
were compiled in an unusual way by 
the National Industrial Conference 
board. The figures obtained from its 
tables are graphically represented in 
the above chart, where the groups 
are shown proportionately. Employers 
were asked to provide the rate “paid 
for a thoroughly qualified and experi- 
enced but in no way unusual oper- 
ator.” Other features of the ques- 
tionnaire provided for uniformity of 
reports. Present hourly rates do not 
differ materially from the general 
average for 1927. The averages were 
obtained from tabylations of figures 
representing eight states. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the common 
labor employed by 425 companies in 
the metal working industries received 
wage rates of 36 to 45 cents. Thirty- 
three per cent obtained 46 to 55 cents. 
Three per cent went as high as 56 
to 65 cents and five per cent dropped 
below the largest group, obtaining 
only 26 to 35 cents. 

Average hourly earnings in the iron 
and steel industry in November were 
50 cents for unskilled and 67.7 cents 
for skilled and semiskilled. The re- 
spective figures for foundries and 
machine shops were 49.1 cents and 
64.8 cents. The average for workers 
in 25 manufacturing industries was 


48.2 cents for unskilled and 64.8 cents 
for skilled and semiskilled. 

Average weekly earnings in the 
iron and steel industry in November 
were $26.84 for unskilled and $34.44 
for skilled and semiskilled employes. 
The weekly average for unskilled la- 
bor in foundries and machine shops 
was $23.53 for unskilled and $30.35 
for skilled and semiskilled. For 25 
manufacturing industries the average 
for unskilled was $23.42 and $30.15 
for skilled and semiskilled. 


Earnings Show Increase 


The average of hourly earnings in 
November in the iron and steel indus- 
try was 144 per cent above July 1914, 
while the average of weekly earnings 
was 126 per cent above. In foundries 
and machine shops the average of 
hourly earnings was 113 per cent 
higher than in July 1914, and aver- 
age weekly earnings 104 per cent 
higher. The average hourly earnings 
in 25 manufacturing industries in 
November represented an increase of 
132 per cent over July 1914, while 
average weekly earnings reflected an 
advance of 113 per cent. 


Toolmakers’ Hourly Rates 


Cumulative Percentage Distribution 


96 86 76 66 56 
cents cents cents cents cents 
and and and and and 
above above above above above 

Average of 

eight states 3 18 45 87 100 
New York ...... ies 15 52 90 100 
Connecticut .. eles 8 27 81 100 
THIBGES: © wists 24 51 79 97 100 
Massachusetts.. . 9 22 62 100 
Michigan 2 25 55 92 100 
New Jersey.... 6 44 75 100 100 
CPO acesaesceanees eee 4 33 81 100 
Pennsylvania.. ied 10 34 93 100 


With June 1920 representing 100 
as the base of index figures for em- 
ployment, November in the iron and 
steel industry was 67; in foundries 
and machine shops 71.9 and in general 
manufacturing industries 78.3. 


The average number of hours 
worked in November in the iron and 
steel industry was 52.6; and in found- 
ries and machine shops 46.9. The 
average for 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries, 47.1, was the lowest since 1924. 


“Employment data are attracting 
increasing attention because of the 
far-reaching significance of the move- 
ments which they reflect,” the board 
comments. Until a year or two ago, 
fluctuations in employment were re- 
garded as evidence of a _ proportion- 
ate change in manufacturing activity. 
This belief, which experience had 
proven to be true in the past, was 
based upon the assumption that indus- 
try as a whole required about the 
some number of workers to produce 
a given output. But a rising index 
of production with a declining index 
of employment during the last two 
or three years has indicated that con- 
ditions are changing. “Increased me- 
chanization and improved efficiency 
and processing have reduced _ the 
labor requirement per unit of output 
so that industry can now function 
satisfactorily and more economically 
with a smaller labor force than was 
required even in 1923.” 


The second annual welding confer- 
ence sponsored by the North Texas 
Agricultural college, Arlington, Tex., 
Feb. 7-8, was largely attended by the 
metal working industries of the South- 


yy, West. 
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Electrical Engineers Discuss New 
~ Developments in Welding 


ITH over 1500 members and 

W guests registered, the annual 

meeting of the American In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers last 
week at New York, took its place 
as one of the largest in the history 
of the association. The session on com- 
munication afforded lively popular in- 
terest because it was held jointly with 
a meeting in London of the British 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
This is the first time in history that 
such a joint meeting between groups 
in England and United States has 
been attempted. The two auditoriums 
were connected by wireless and loud 
speakers so that the New York group 
could clearly hear a paper read in 
London, and the London group could 
hear discussion of this paper as pre- 
sented by speakers at New York. Con- 
ditions for communication were per- 
fect and the voices of the London 
speakers came into the New York 
auditorium as clearly as if they were 
a few blocks away. 

The New York convention was fea- 
tured by many important papers and 
by the presentation of medals. The 
Edison medal was presented to Wil- 
liam D. Coolidge for meritorious 
achievement in electrical science and 
particularly for his work in the in- 
candescent electrical lighting art and 
the X-ray art. Mr. Coolidge is as- 
sistant director of the research labora- 
tory, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The John Fritz gold 
medal was awarded to John J. Carty, 
vice president, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

The intensive study of are welding 
technique which has marked the last 
two years in this field was outlined 
in the first two papers presented in 
the arc welding session. These papers 
were by J. B. Green, president, Fusion 
Welding Corp., Chicago, and P. Alex- 
ander, research engineer, General 
Electric Co., West Lynn., Mass. Mr. 
Green showed with a remarkable set 
of moving pictures the variations in 
the character of the arc caused by 
different chemical and structural varia- 
tions in the surface materials. When 
electrodes are coated with various 
substances, for instance, with thorium 
oxide or berylium, the arc varies in 
size and chemical action. Mr. Green 
drew a conclusion from careful study 
of the photographs that there are four 
different recognizable types of arc 
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and that an _ experienced observer 
could tell from the are the nature of 
the electrode. 

Mr. Alexander’s paper described 
elaborate tests made with various 
gases passed through the are during 
welding. Various elements in these 
gases are broken down or disassociat- 


John 


sides of 
Fritz gold medal, awarded to John J. 


Carty, vice president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Obverse and reverse 


ed as they come in contact with the 
arc, but within the space of a frac- 
tion of an inch are reunited with the 
resultant reappearance of a large part 
of the energy required for their dis- 
association. 

Mr. Alexander’s paper was dis- 
cussed at considerable length by Dr. 
Elihu Thompson, who was introduced 
as the father of electric welding. 
Following the discussion, J. C. Lin- 
coln, president, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, who was chairman, demon- 
strated a new phenomenon which had 
been developed at his plant. The 
apparatus for his experiment on the 


stage of the auditorium consisted of 
a carbon rod inserted between spe- 
cially shaped heavy copper electrodes, 
The arc was drawn between these 
electrodes with a result that the end 
of the carbon rod became vaporized 
or disintegrated. The small particles 
of carbon were blown rapidly through 
the arc to cause a flame several inches 
at right angles to the direction of 
the arc. 

The second part of the are welding 
session was given over to practical 
applications. A. M. Candy, welding 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., described many fatigue tests 
of welded structural members. These 
tests were made in comparison with 
riveted members of similar design, and 
the results were shown by lantern 
slides. In each case the welded joints 
resisted greater loads and longer pe- 
riods of oscillation than riveted joints. 

Discussion of Mr. Candy’s paper 
brought out the fact that the greater 
rigidity of a welded joint must be 
considered by engineers, as it some- 
times is desirable to introduce the 
flexibility of a riveted joint. The 
principal discussion of this paper was 
presented by E. H. Ewertz, past presi- 
dent, American Welding Society, and 
consulting welding engineer, New 
York. 

A. P. Wood, General Electric Co., 
presented a paper describing the ex- 
tensive welding which has been done 
during the last two years by the 
company on its large electrical ma- 
chinery. 

Two technical sessions on electrical 
machinery were held Wednesday. 
These tended to show that designers 
in this field are keeping abreast of 
scientific development. 

In a paper read Friday, O. J. Rotty, 
Union Electric & Power Co., and 
E. L. Hough, of General Electric Co., 
described development in the auto- 
matic control of electrical apparatus. 
Progress in this field is of a labor sav- 
ing nature comparable with the same 
spectacular work on production. ma- 
chine tools. Speakers at the banquet 
Thursday evening included Bancroft 
Gherardi, vice president and chief en- 
gineer, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Michael I. Pupin, professor 
of science, Columbia university, and 
J. V. W. Reynders, past president, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 
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Fig. 1—(Top) Ordinary metallic are weld and (bottom) are weld made 





ness of latter 


hy the electronic tornado. 





Note the greater uniformity and smooth- 


New Process May Cut Welding Cost 


electronic tornado, discovered 

about a year ago in the research 
laboratories of the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, seem to throw new 
light on the ductility, strength and 
cost of welds made by electric arc 
welding. This new process, based upon 
an electric phenomenon which was 
originally considered as of only sci- 
entific interest, has been further de- 
veloped so that its commercial ap- 
plication now seems to be assured. 


PP stectronic developments of the 


Not only are the welds produced 
by this new process far more uni- 
form in structure and ductility but 
the cost of welding’ %-inch plates, 
including operator’s time, electric cur- 
rent and carbon electrode will not 
exceed three cents per running foot 
of weld. The cost of welding plate 
of other thicknesses will be propor- 
tionate. 

While at present it is not thought 
that the new process will affect man- 
ual are welding, it is believed that 
the cost of welding equipment that 
can be welded automatically will be 
materially decreased. 

Heretofore metal deposited by elec- 
tric arc welding has partaken of the 
characteristics of cast steel. It is 
said that by the new process the 
metal deposited in the weld has equal 
or even better physical characteris- 








FIG. 2—WELDS MADE BY THE NEW 

PROCESS HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO 

MANY KINDS OF STRAIN AND SHOW 

GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH AND DUC- 
TILITY 


tics than the metal of the plates 
joined: by welding. This is a result 
of the purifying effect of the elec- 
tronic tornado. 

Test pieces of electronic tornado 
welds have been sawed from the 
plate and the resultant bars twisted 
through 1080 degrees or three com- 
plete revolutions without showing any 
indication of failure. Bars cut from 





FIG. 83—CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF COM- 
MON STEEL PLATE (X 100) 


FIG. 4—STRUCTURE OF ORDINARY METAL- 


LIC ARC WELD (X 100) 


welds are twisted cold and tied into 
knots without any sign of fracture. 

An incidental advantage of elec- 
tronic tornado welding is the smooth 
finish which is obtained on the weld- 
ing bead. This in part is caused by 
the higher speed of travel of the 
welding heads and is in part inherent 
in the new process. This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. 


Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show the differ- 
ence between the common arc weld 
and the new process. It will be ob- 
served that the grain size in the new 
process is exceedingly fine and uni- 
form, whereas in metallic are weld 
it is irregular and coarse. The crys- 
tal structure of the electronic tor- 
nado weld is almost identical with 
that of mild steel. The only practi- 
cal difference is in the size of the 
crystals themselves. 


Total Coke Output Gains 


January output of beehive coke was 
376,000 net tons, a decline of 1000 
tons from December, while by-product 
coke at 3,880,000 tons increased over 
the 3,646,000 tons of December, states 
the federal bureau of mines. Beehive 
coke production in the week ended 
Feb. 12 was 91,000 tons, a gain of 
3000 tons over the preceding week. 





FIG. 5—STRUCTURE OF ELECTRONIC TOR- 
NADO WELD (X 100) 
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therefore conclude that: 


ET us 

1. In strategy as in everything 

else a leap into the unknown is dan- 
gerous; we have no right to substitute 
for facts ascertainable the creations 


of imagination. From facts alone 
can a logical maneuver be planned. 
2. In strategy as in tactics no 
maneuver must be undertaken which 
causes dispersion, unless we have first 
assured ourselves the possibility of 
being able to regroup our units when 
necessary.”’—FOCH 


HE department of military in- 

I telligence is the counterpart of 

research in competitive organi- 
zations. In commercial affairs re- 
search is frequently subdivided into 
commercial, scientific, statistical, and 
the like. The object of all research 
in competitive enterprise should be 
the same as the object of intelligence 
in military affairs, namely to keep the 
high command fully advised on the 
status of the struggle and to forecast 
so far as possible the course of events 
in the future. The duties of high 
command tend to make it difficult to 
see the situation from an abstract and 
disinterested point of view. 

The duty of the research depart- 
ment should be to furnish the high 
command with a steady flow of perti- 
nent facts. To be of any value what- 
ever facts must be separated from 
opinion so sharply as to leave no 
doubt whatever as to which are facts 
and which are opinions. The interest 
of the research department may roam 
far afield but the object must never 
be lost sight of, to provide facts upon 
which campaigns against the opposi- 
tion may be waged more effectively. 

In competitive combat no less than 
in military warfare the campaign is 
waged against an enemy who is 
moving constantly, and who is equally 
anxious to deliver the knockout. From 
field reports, the research department 
should furnish the high command 
with analyses of the known facts 
from which the high command may 
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Can Business Benefit from 
Principles of War? 


Will Fundamental Rules of Combat Serve Manufac- 
turers in Their Struggle with Competition? Strategy 


of Napoleon and Foch Has Application in Industry 


By Robert E. Kinkead 
Fourth Article 


judge what is on the opposition’s mind. 
A worthy opponent will not stand still 
and be shot at, but if his next move 
can be predicted he can be hit when 
he arrives at his destination. 

Such research is a necessary ac- 
tivity to a competitive organization 
which is responsible for large amounts 
of invested capital. No other insur- 
ance can be purchased so cheaply 
against a surprise attack on the part 
of the opposition. 


ss * 
Sales Department 


XCEPT where the product is of 
small money value and is sold 
over the counter, the salesman is the 
man with the bayonet in the com- 
petitive army. Products of compara- 
tively high value are sold by a sales- 
man to a purchaser. 
Salesmen constitute the force which 
goes over the top and clears the 
opposition from the field and gets the 


order. The manufacturer’s salesman 
is the man who finally fights the 
enemy at close quarters. All of the 


elements of strength which have been 
built up in the competitive organiza- 
tion have been developed to enable 
him to get the business in spite of 
the opposition which surrounds him. 
To develop the maximum competitive 
strength, the development of salesmen 
who have selling power is  neces- 
sary. Since the tendency of recent 
years has been to under-rate the place 
of the salesman, due to the astounding 
results which were first obtained by 
national advertising, the matter of 
selling power of .salesmen will be 
discussed in some detail. 

The object of the salesman’s activity 
is to get orders. That is his only 
legitimate activity and if he has been 
trained to do that he should be per- 
mitted to do nothing else. To permit 
him to do anything else is to waste 
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the competitive power of the organ- 
ization. He should be furnished with 
a list of the people in his territory 
who are prospective buyers and _ per- 
mitted to spend all of his time selling 
them. 


While some reports are necessary 
the order to make them should come 
from his immediate superior, the sales- 
manager, and no one else. Unneces 
sary paper work has ruined the com- 
bative spirit of more salesmen than 
practically all other causes combined. 
When the salesman is to be praised 
or reprimanded no one besides his 
immediate superior, the salesmanager, 
should do the job. 

The training of salesmen aside from 
mere technical training in what the 
organization has to sell should be 
largely a matter of how to sell him- 
self. Few buyers will do business 
with a salesman who has not sold 
himself and conversely most sales are 
made because the buyer wants to buy, 
and finds reasons to support his action 
after making the decision. Buyers 
may be led but not driven. Winning 
the buyer’s confidence and esteem 
tends to create the desire to buy 
from the man who has accomplished 
this. 

Competitive power of tremendous 
force may be won by the salesman 
who understands the art of making 
people want to do his will. A _ sales- 
man is first of all a salesman. If he 
happens also to be an engineer or & 
craftsman he is that much ahead, but 
if he cannot make people like him 
and want to go along with him he is 
not a salesman. The art of selling 
himself is so important that he should 
have the right to call on engineers or 
other technical experts for assistance 
when he needs it so that he may 
never lose sight of his main objective 
which is first to sell himself and then 
to sell his product. 

Morale of the salesman is kept up 
by the same methods as morale of the 
man with the bayonet is kept up. 
Confidence in his leadership, and ade- 
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quate support, give him the feeling 
of being an irresistible force and 
sends him into the struggle with the 
belief that he cannot lose. 

If a general sends his troops against 
machine gun fire a few times in spite 
of failure of the artillery to function, 
he will soon discover that he has 
troops who have no morale and will 
not advance in the face of enemy 
fire. On the other hand when the 
troops know that every ounce of 
power at the general’s command is 
back of them they will advance in 
spite of 50 per cent and even 70 
per cent casualties. A salesman can- 
not fight a competitive campaign 
alone. Given advertising preparation 
in advance, close contact with his 
superior and adequate support in ac- 
tion he will beat the opposition or 
wreck himself trying to. Properly 
trained and directed salesmen will 
have to be held back rather than 
forced to work by clever and compli- 
cated bonus systems. 

No impersonal system has 
been devised which will 
either make soldiers or 
salesmen effective. Lead- 
ership cannot be given by 
form letters. When pre- 
piously successful sales- 
men will not work, and 
the “buck” begins to be 
passed around, the trou- 
ble will be found in the 
leadership of the compe- 
titive organization. A 
salesman has at least a 
normal amount of com- 
bative energy which will 
be expended on the com- 
petition unless there is 


ever 


something wrong’ with 
the officers above him 
which turns his com- 


bative energy into inter- 
nal friction. 


ee aoe 


Even for these bold 
leaders, leadership does 
not consist merely in 
charging like a wild boar 
on the enemy. One must 
act with full knowledge 
of conditions, proportion 
the aims and objectives 
to the means at hand. 
One must first recon- 


noiter.—F OCH. 


The subject of organ- 
ization of forces in prep- 
aration for competitive 


struggles has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere. We 
may now consider’ the 


matter of preparation for In ; 
the struggle in a specific *¢?%7* . 
“deal” or “proposition.” 


swirl of the great 


In the study of military strategy we 
find that battles fought by the masters 
of the art of war are never accidents. 
They are never merely collisions be- 
tween opposing forces who happen 
to cross each other’s paths. Success- 
ful generals always have maneuvered 
to bring about a decisive battle on 
terms favorable to themselves. They 
are continually seeking battle under 
favorable conditions. A battle is the 
final result of carefully laid plans. 
Successful competitive effort must be 
governed by the same principles. This 
involves: 


1. Complete knowledge of the con- 
ditions in the proposed field of action. 

2. A definite plan for offensive ac- 
tion. 

3. Maneuvering of forces so that 
when the final blow is struck, the 
attacking force will have a superiority 
at that point and at that time. 


Many examples are available of 
cases in which a weak competitor 
discovers a logical point of attack 
against his opposition. He proceeds 





district 


business 
be the cradle of supersalesmanship. 
N. Y., or Battle Creek, Mich., the principles of real salesman- 
ship, however, are the same 


at once to action. The net result is 
that he stirs up the prospect, gives 
the opposition time to get on the job 
and finds that he has merely made it 
easy for the opposition to get business 
which it would not otherwise have 
obtained. The weak competitor has 
violated all of the principles of com- 
petitive strategy. He has expended 
his forces as a result of a desire to 
attain a certain object. Intelligence, 
judgment, a plan based on the mission 
and the forces available, a method of 
bringing all of his forces to bear so 
that the decision may be reached 
before the opposition can bring its 
forces to bear on the action, all of 
these things have been overlooked. 


Preparation in the proposed field 
of action involves the following: 


1. Knowledge of the prospective 
buyer’s needs, problems, and motives. 
What is the prospect trying to ac- 
complish? How will the proposed 
purchase help the purchaser accom- 
plish his desire? What proof is there 
that the proposed pur- 
chase will accomplish the 
desired end? Would a 
court of reasonable men 
approve the purchase? 
Who in the purchaser’s 
organization will really 
decide the issue. Who in 
the purchaser’s organiza- 
tion will be asked for 
opinions ? 


2. Does the proposed 
plan of action contem- 
plate direct action on the 
man who will decide? 
Does it provide a com- 
plete and thorough pre- 
sentation of the whole 
case? Has it been criti- 
cized by a disinterested 
party to develop. the 
weak points in its pres- 
entation? Has a plan 
been developed to reach 
the man who is to de- 
cide under such _ condi- 
tions as will insure his 
undivided attention to the 
matter ? 


3. Maneuvering for su- 
periority of force at a 
given time and at a given 
point involves co-ordina- 
tion of the entire forces 
of the organization on 
that particular “deal.” 
Have the technical forces 
been given an opportu- 
nity to comment on the 


proposed action? Has 
of Fee ket the credit angle been 
roadway, worked out? Is the ad- 


vertising department in- 
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volved? Have other salesmen who 
have handled similar “deals” been 
consulted? Is the man who is to 
present the proposition the best man 
available for the purpose? Has the 
whole proposition been laid out with 
the idea in mind that the opposition 
will attack vigorously as soon as they 
find out what is going on? Is the 
proposition proof against the usual 
methods of attack employed by the 
opposition? If the victory is won, will 
the cost of preparation 
be justified ? 
* * * 

In our epoch which be- 
lieves that ideals are un- 
necessary, that science 
and realism govern all 
things, we still find, to 
avoid mistakes and dis- 
asters, the sole observ- 
ance of two moral prin- 
ciples: Duty and Dis- 
cipline. And these two 
principles to provide suc- 
cess require Knowledge 
and Reasoning—FOCH. 


In a competitive organ- 
ization, as well as an 
army, friction is always 
a factor which must re- 
ceive consideration by the 
strategic command. Be- 
tween the intellectual 
conception of a plan of 
action to be carried out 
by an organization and 
actual execution of that 
plan there is always alag 
due to internal friction 
which tends to prevent 
its perfect execution. 
This internal friction in 
itself is a natural phe- 
nomenon and must be 
taken into account by the 
strategic command. The 
figure in which friction 
appears as a deterrent 
to the execution of a 
plan depends upon the 
structure of the organi- 
zation, morale, discipline 
and all other factors 
which affect the comba- 
tive strength of a mili- 
tant group. 

Friction tends to increase in geo- 
metric proportion as the number of 
individuals involved in an action in- 
creases. Yet the competitive power 
of an organization depends to a con- 
siderable extent in employment of 
considerable numbers of individuals. 


It is evident that the quality of the 
strategic command must be the high- 
est where the greatest numbers of 
individuals are grouped into one or- 
ganization. 


Where the busy salesmen swarm. 
“headquarters” for an army of business emissaries, and “hunt- 


The strategic command must not 
only minimize the degree of friction 
to make the organization a mobile 
unit which goes into combat as a 
whole, but must also be able to esti- 
mate accurately what delay there will 
be due to it in any given case. 

offer 


An army commander cannot 
as an excuse for losing a battle that 
his artillery did not arrive in time 
to lay down a barrage as a pro- 


tection to his advancing infantry. 





ae at 


LaSalle 
ing ground” populated with prospects 


If the artillery did not arrive in time 
it is because the commander did not 
know how to co-ordinate his forces 
so that the artillery would be in 
position when and where it was re- 
quired. It is no excuse for a com- 
mander that a subordinate failed to 
function according to the predeter- 
mined plan. He should have foreseen 
that possibility and provided for it. 
The purpose of strategic command is 
to win battles and it is given author- 
ity to make such disposition of forces 
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as are necessary to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Time is a controlling factor in com- 
petitive actions. Unless all the forces 
can be brought into the proper time 
relation with each other the maxi. 
mum power cannot be _ delivered 
against the opposition. Friction tends 
to destroy timing of movements of 
parts of an organization with the 
result the action carries only a frac. 
tion of possible amount of power, 
Overcoming friction ig 
not so easy as it might 
appear. Even under the 
most rigorous’ military 
discipline in which orders 
are enforceable under 
penalty of death friction 
saps the power of the 
advancing army. In com- 
petitive organizations 
where penalty of failure 
to execute orders with 
respect to the function 
itself, as well as to time, 
may not be punished se- 


verely, strategic com- 
mand has a far more 
serious problem. Disci- 


pline and morale are the 
antidotes to the poison of 
friction. Neither  disci- 
pline nor morale are pur- 
chasable commodities. At- 
tempts to instill these 
qualities into an organ- 
ization by the payment 
of high salaries alone has 
never been _ successful. 
The arbitrary payment 
of either high or low 
salaries on any basis than 
that they are earned is 
always’ destructive to 
morale and__ discipline. 
Friction may be mini- 
mized to a point at which 
it may at least be ac- 
curately estimated in a 
competitive organization 
only when the subordi- 
nate leaders respect the 
commander and have ac- 
quired that _ intellectual 
discipline which compels 
their execution of the in- 
tent of an order. Without that dis- 
cipline of intellect which reads through 
the letter of instructions and_ sees 
the true spirit of them, friction is 
always an imponderable quantity. 
The disciplined subordinate does not 
permit himself to question the spirit 
of an order until the order is com- 
pletely and precisely executed, yet 
he will not hesitate to forward prompt- 
ly to his superior facts which might 
change the character of the instruc- 
tions next received. He will proceed 
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on the moral conviction that the 
orders were based on information 
which he does not possess. He will 
allow nothing to interfere with his 
effort to carry out the spirit of the 
orders he has received, short of new 
instructions from his superior officer. 
Discipline fails and friction develops 
when the strategic command issues 
advice in place of orders. In this 
case strategic command has failed 
and the organization is without com- 
mand which places it in an entirely 
analogous position to an army in bat- 
tle without a commanding general. 
Nothing can wreck a competitive 
organization more quickly than inde- 
cision on the part of the strategic 
command. Discipline and morale dis- 
appear to be superseded by mob spirit 
and dissension. The competitive com- 
mander who issues a price book, a 
catalog and an expense account to its 
salesmen and tells them to go out and 
whip the competition cannot become 
an important contestant in any field 
worthy of competitive effort. Such 
an organization develops into a loose 


association of commercial “hijackers” 
whose business ethics are on a par 
with their lack of ability along or- 
ganization lines. 

Morale is the logical outgrowth of 
intellectual discipline. No competi- 
tive organization can be supremely 
effective without high morale. Morale 
comes from the moral conviction that 
the organization exists by necessity, 
that competition is waged in the in- 
terest of the customer, that the 
strategic command is competent and 
is executing a plan which is economi- 
cally sound. 

High morale in an organization is 
based on the presumption that there 
is external opposition to the carrying 
out of its purpose. There must be 
external resistance or there cannot 
be high morale. High morale in an 
organization may come from an under- 
standing by each subordinate leader 
of the forces which are to be over- 
come and the means which have been 
adopted to accomplish the purpose. 
Knowledge of the status of the 
struggle is in many cases an irresis- 


tible call to combat which welds the 
organization into a militant unit with 
the highest possible dégree of morale. 


New Engineering Index 
Proving Popular 


Subscribers to the new weekly card 


engineering index service initiated 
by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers on Jan. 1 are 


expressing their full approval. 


A circular just issued describing 
the details of the new service is avail- 
able to interested parties by address- 
ing the society at 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. The litera- 
ture of engineering is divided into 13 
main classifications and 118 subclassi- 
fications so that the subscriber may 
secure only those classifications in 
which he is particularly interested. 
Recent inquiries from France, Aus- 
tria, England, Japan, Russia and 
other countries indicate the new serv- 
ice to be as of much interest to engi- 
neering abroad as in this country. 


Oven Can Heat Treat 400,000 Pounds of Steel at One Time 


NE of the largest electric heat 
O treating furnaces in the world 

was installed recently in the 
plant of the A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee. The oven, which is under- 
stood to be practically three times 
the size of any similar one pre- 
viously built, is large enough to ac- 
commodate a standard box car. It 
will heat 400,000 pounds of metal at 
one time to a maximum of 1650 de- 
grees Fahr. Twenty-seven standard 
freight cars were required to trans- 
port the materials for the oven to 
the plant. 

The installation marks a_ notable 
advance in the use of electricity as 
a heating agent, as well as an ad- 
vance in heat treating methods. The 
furnace has an installed capacity of 
8000 kilowatts, and will use 1,400,000 
kilowatt hours of energy a month. 
This is about equivalent to the en- 
ergy used in 35,000 homes. 

The oven is for heat treatment of 
steel after fabrication. It will be de- 
voted principally to annealing oil re- 
fining and other pressure vessels, 
weighing up to 200 tons each. The 
vessels will be charged into the oven 
on special sand sealed furnace cars, 
mechanically operated and electrically 
controlled from a_ switchboard. 

Specially constructed cooling cham- 
bers are placed in a new building 
opposite the furnace for gradual cool- 
ing of the heat treated metal. 

Heat treating of the first vessel, 
an oil cracking still weighing 140,000 





A special rail system for loading and unloading the oven is a feature of this 
giant among electric heat treating units 


pounds, was successfully accomplished 
late in December before a large group 


of electric company officials and en- 
gineers. 
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° ° The blocks can be designed specially 
Press Is Designed with ¢o any section. 


Large Single Head New Switches Suitable for 


Sutton Engineering Co., ° . 
“ap Pittsburgh, has developed a Various Motors 


No. 50 large single head general <> General Electric Co., Sche- 

purpose straightening ma- nectady, N. Y., has an- 
chine for handling pipes, tubes, rails, No. 51 nounced three new drum 
structural steel and bars of all shapes. switches for use with squir- 
This straightening press is built in  rel-cage and slip-ring motors. These 
various sizes, the one illustrated be- have been designed particularly for 
ing capable of straightening small the control of small cranes, hoists, 
sections up to those having a maxi- machine tools, etc. One model is a 
mum dimension of 12 inches. It also primary resistance drum switch for 
straightens 2 x 12-inch flats, 7%- squirrel-cage motors, providing four 
inch squares and 8%4-inch rounds. A_ points forward and four points re- 
pressure of over 300 tons is gen- verse. It is suitable for motors that 
erated at the ram. The main frame do not have an _ overhauling load. 
of the press is of steel. The drive A second model is a primary resis- 
gears are of cut steel, the cross bars tance switch for squirrel-cage motors, 
are of forged steel and the cross head providing four points forward and one 
is of cast steel. The rest blocks and point reverse. This switch is suit- 
plunger head can be arranged to al- able where there is an overhauling 
low the use of easily removable dies. load. On hoists this switch should 









































No. 50—General purpose machine for straightening various sections 





be used where a worm gear or au- 
tomatic mechanical load brake is not 
used. The third model is a primary 
and secondary reversing switch for 
slip-ring motors, providing five points 
forward and five points reverse. It is 
suitable for starting duty or speed 




















No. 51—New drum-type motor switch 


regulating duty. All three switches 
have identical frames, but the cylin- 
der developments are different. Hori- 
zontal handle, vertical handle and rope 
wheel and spring return attachment 
are interchangeable. 


Opening Machine Handles 
Wide Sheet Packs 


; A sheet opening machine, 
ay for packs up to 96 inches 
No. 52 wide has been developed by 
the Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co., Youngstown, O. The 
machine is equipped with 4-high rolls, 
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each having a face of 96 inches. The 
rolls are operated at 48 revolutions 
a minute through a reduction gear 
set by a 1150 revolution per minute 
reversing motor. An opener designed 
for stock 36 inches wide is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 
Sheets can be served to the machine 
either on an angle when they are to 
be opened only on one corner, or 
straight when the ends are to be 
entirely opened. A pack can be fed 
from either side of the machine. 
‘Should a pack of six sheets be stuck 
tightly, it would be desirable to first 

















No. 58—Squirrel cage induction motor 


open one sheet from the pack going 
in one direction and another sheet 
from the pack going in the opposite 
direction. In this manner no time is 
lost in handling the pack from one 
side to the other. The work is exe- 
cuted by one operator and a helper. 

The unit can be moved to the 
position most convenient to the pile 
of stickers, which obviates the con- 
tinuous handling of sheet piles from 
one point to another. The overall 
length of the unit is 16% feet and 
the overall width 3 feet 10 inches. 
For convenience in handling the packs, 





No. 52—Motor driven opening machine for packs 36 inches wide 


a light roller table is provided on|both 
sides of the machine. 


Induction Motor Starts 


on Full Voltage 


G Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
> Milwaukee, has placed on 
No. 53 


the market a line of squir- 
suitable for starting on full line volt- 











rel-cage induction motors 





age. These motors are normal torque, 
high reactance machines and_ will 
not draw starting current in excess 


of the limits recommended by the 
electrical apparatus committee of the 
National Electric Light association. 
They are built in sizes rating from 
7% to 30 horsepower, 600 to 8600 rev- 
olutions. per minute, low voltage, and 
are available with either sleeve or 
roller bearings. A magnetic switch 
with push button control is the only 
starting equipment required. 


Employs Ball Bearings 
in Lathe Head 


Springfield Machine Tool 
Co., Springfield, O., has de- 
veloped a ball-bearing, 
geared-head production lathe 
equipped with roller bearings on the 























No. 54—Geared head lathe equipped with ball and roller bearings 
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spindle. While this machine has been 
rearranged for a production shop it 
possesses the regular headstock de- 
sign employed by this company in 
which ball bearings are used exclu- 
sively and drop forged gears are em- 
ployed. In place of the rapid change 
gear device, an instantaneous feed 
box giving six charges of feed for 
each setting of change gears is used. 
In place of a lead screw, a power 
rapid traverse screw is used operated 











No. 55—Cupola blower is compact 


entirely from the front. Roller bear- 
ings used in the lathe spindles of the 
Springfield company are of the Tim- 
ken type. 


Designs Improved Blower 


for Cupola Blast 

General Electric Co., Schen- 

<ap> ectady, N. Y., has designed 
No. 55 a new cupola blowing equip- 
ment which it is said will 

greatly improve the efficiency of the 
melting operation. This equipment 
automatically insures the supply of 
a constant weight of air to the cupola, 


irrespective of atmospheric conditions 
and the resistance through the cupola. 














The device, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, will be 
manufactured with either hand or 


automatic control and can be set to 
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New Equipment 


MO 


No. Item Builder Comment 

44. Open-throat shear ............:.:::+-see0Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. .........ccscsseceevee I ERI NE cs cccnnccsscssccsonweciednstnusiiwndeisacenshonettonnsis 
45. Trigonometric calculator ... Br PE III 15s cs tignetiaadhalinaiidiatonessiensedotametes Simple means for calculating Xl SE 

46. Milling machines .................. Kearney & Trecker Corp. ........cccccscecscesees BIGOT BIGED CL TRCOTE WROGE]  orccsccccscossccccsescscccsssees 

47. Die casting machine .... ..Madison-Kipp Corp. ............. betel Improved-type, Automatic  ............ccccssccecccecsrsessesers 


48. Fuel value calculator . 
49. Pipe line purifier 
50. Straightening press 





..Coal Specialties Co. sal 
I MR a casos Svusichasabubbousen Removes moisture 
.. Sutton Engineering Co. 





of coal 
and solids 
Straightens pipes, tubes, bars, shapes, etc. 


cao Computes fuel value 





ak, I: © I nici ccnsvabbatanee woes GGOMOTA] Bibect ric Co. .......cccccccccoccccnsse cess . For control of small cranes, hoists, machine tools, ete............ Feb. 23 
52. Sheet pack opening machine............ Aetna Standard Engineering Co......... Handles packs up to 8 feet Wide .........cccccccccceceeececeeceeceeeeeeeceeeeceeceee Feb, 23 
58. Squirrel cage induction motors....Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...............0. FRAIL NER) MEREED) SRREAEE WROD, sesvevenisesiuvedenseniye dugns tei satenns ss tianaunyrrcee Feb. 23 
54. Geared head production lathe...... Springfield Machine Tool Co..... Equipped with Timken roller bearings on spindle ................ Feb. 23 
55. Cupola blower ............... Bie Re General Electric Co............... esoilete Automatically insures constant supply Of  @iP..........ccccceccceseeseees Feb. 28 
56. Portable coiler for strip..................D. A. Clark Co0...........:ccccssseseeees Handles cold strip up to 24 inches Wide  ........cccccccccorecscescorcssecees Feb. 23 
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give the proper weight of oxygen to 
meet varying operating conditions. A 
meter indicates the volume of air flow- 
ing for standard conditions. Constant- 
speed motors are used with all sets, 
except when direct-current motors are 
required. As a result, the weight of 
air flowing into the cupola is not 
controlled by variable speed, but by 
opening and closing the blast gate. 
The equipment is compactly built, re- 
quiring small floor space with a 
simple foundation. The casing can 
be swung around to any of eight 
different positions, simplifying instal- 
lation. 


Develops Portable Coiler 
for Cold Strip 


, D. A. Clark Co., 1981 West 
<qy> Ninety-sixth street, Cleve- 
land, has developed a port- 
No. 56 , P P 
able coiler for coiling cold 
steel. The machine was. de- 














strip 
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No. 56—Portable coiler for cold strip 
steel 


signed in response to a demand for 
a heavier pattern. As shown in the 


accompanying illustration the design 


embodies the fixed gear housing and 
flexible coupling connection with rolls, 
All rolls are driven. 

The machine is capable of a strong 
tension, when tension is_ required, 
as the bed plate is rigid and presents 
a wide base to resist the pull. Ad- 
justment is universal and can be made 
from either side of the machine. A 
dash-pot crane is provided for han- 
dling heavy coils. 

The machine is rated at 10 to 15 
horsepower, handles strip 18 and 24 
inches wide, has a full base of 40 
x 60 inches and weighs 6000 pounds. 


About 250 representatives of the 
iron and steel industry attended the 
tenth annual dinner of the Steel Club 
of Philadelphia which was served at 
the Manufacturers club, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 18. Visitors were present from 
Pittsburgh, New York, Cleveland and 
other cities. Representatives from 
many large steel companies attended. 


Discuss Problem of Blast Furnace 


UESTIONS dealing with blast 
furnace and coke _ problems 
formed the basis of discussion 
at the mid-winter meeting of the 
Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association held Feb. 17 
at the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. All attendance records of the 
association were broken, registration 
surpassing 175 members and guests. 
Two sessions were held simultane- 
ously in the morning, H. A. Berg, 
vice president, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland, presiding over the 
blast furnace meeting and H. P. Zeller, 
vice president, Donner Hanna Coke 
Corp., Buffalo, serving as chairman 
of the coke plant meeting. Follow- 
ing luncheon a joint meeting of the 
two groups was held with E. T. Mc- 
Cleary, vice president, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
presiding. 
In discussing recent developments 


in gas cleaning, a new installation 
designed to eliminate wet flue dust 
from blast furnace gas going into 
boilers was described at length. The 
speaker related how entrained water 
is removed by preheating the gas 
and pointed out that the gas mains 
are free from sludge and that only 
about one-half grain of dust per 
cubic foot of gas finds its way into 
the boiler. In discussing the same 
subject, another speaker emphasized 
that the ash in pulverized coal de- 
livered into boilers is 15 times higher 
than blast furnace dust delivered into 
the same boiler and for the gen- 
erating of the same volume of steam. 
He cited the fact that the dry flue 
dust passing a preheater has the same 
characteristic as ash in the removal. 
Approximately 10 per cent of the 
moisture in blast furnace gas is en- 
trained, according to the opinion of 
another speaker, who mentioned 66 


per cent as the maximum amount 
of flue dust that can be collected in 
a dry dust catcher. 

That the use of high blast tem- 
peratures is not always possible was 
brought out by various speakers. One 
blast furnace operator mentioned 1250 
degrees Fahr. as the best blast tem- 
perature for his’ particular plant, 
pointing out that when the stack was 
run on 1400 degrees Fahr, for any 
length of time, furnace irregularities 
occurred. The concensus of opinion 
was that the application of high blast 
temperatures depends upon the prep- 
aration of ore, limestone and coke 
and the furnace design according 
to local conditions. Discussion brought 
out the fact that where blast tem- 
peratures of 1400 degrees or higher 
are maintained, the furnace burden 
in variably is of an open character. 

One speaker advocated the sinter- 

(Concluded on Page 5387) 
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Metallurgists’ Eyes Seeing More 
Currents of Trade Swing North 





Editorials 


New Idea Bureau Stirs Interest 





Mergers May Right Coal Industry 
Probe Orgy Wearies Even Senate 
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Crystal Structure in Metals Visible 
EETINGS of the American Society for 
Steel Treating always have been notable 
for the high merit of their technical con- 

tributions, and in this respect the meeting at 
Montreal last week proved no exception. One 
paper attracting more than passing interest de- 
scribed results obtained in metallographic ex- 
amination using a new method of sample prepara- 
tion. Two investigators, collaborating but work- 
ing separately, have been able to so eliminate the 
“amorphous or plane film” that it became pos- 
sible to see at 200 diameters the crystal forma- 
tion in individual grains of metal. The investi- 
gators were able to draw a number of preliminary 
conclusions, but it is interest to note that their 
findings check the well-known slip-interference 
theory of hardening of Jeffries and Archer. 
Metallurgists will await with eagerness further 
investigations into crystal structures. 

Railroads have been somewhat backward in 
participating in the activities of the heat treat- 
ing fraternity, but it was gratifying to find 
that two of the fourteen papers read at Montreal 
were directly concerned with railroad practice, 
while another related to the best types of steel 
for locomotive boiler construction. The first two 
papers were of an extremely practical nature 
and therefore developed keen interest and con- 
siderable comparison of notes. Much is to be 
gained by a closer contact of the railroads and in- 
dustry; thus it is to be hoped future activities 
of the society will effect this liaison. 





“Too Many Mines” May Not Be Apt 


NE merger now partially operative and an- 
O other promising early consummation will 
center practically all of West Virginia’s 
production of coal in two hands. Similar action 
is said to be contemplated in other states. 
Though “too many mines and too many miners” 
has long been diagnosed as the chief difficulty of 
the bituminous coal industry, this may be said 





to be the first practical application of the ob- 
vious remedy. Inevitably production will be con- 
centrated at the lower-cost properties, to the bene- 
fit of consumers. It would seem logical that cor- 
recting the condition of “too many mines” will 
automatically disperse the surplus labor supply. 
For seven years now the bituminous coal in- 
dustry has been a conspicuous contrast in the 
forward march of business. Saddled with a 
union that has invited destruction not only of it- 
self but also of its industry, and confronted with 
competition of a character known to few other 
industries, those operators who have “hung on” 
merit much credit. The public has been apathetic 
because its requirements of fuel have been ade- 
quately met, but it does need a coal industry 
that is conducted on a thoroughly sound basis. 





Canada “Our Best Customer” 


NCREASING importance of Canada as a mar- 
ket for American products is reflected in trade 
reports to the department of commerce. The 
United Kingdom is traditionally the United 
States’ best customer, but for four months in 
1927 Canada occupied first place among our ex- 
port markets. Exceptional gains are reported in 
iron and steel products, machinery, automobiles, 
agricultural implements and electric apparatus, 
notwithstanding the fact the United Kingdom 
enjoys a preferential tariff on some of these. 
The 12-months total of American exports to 
the dominion was $835,878,000 compared with 
$738,474,000 in 1926, a gain of more than $97,- 
000,000 and within $5,000,000 of the total of our 
exports in 1927 to the United Kingdom. 
Imports of pig iron and steel ingots increased 
approximately 20 per cent in value. Hardware 
and tools each increased about 10 per cent; tubes, 
pipes and fittings showed little change from 1926, 
while the value of wire declined slightly. Cana- 
dian import figures reveal that for the first 11 
months of 1927 its imports of machinery from 
the United States were valued at $33,324,037. 
Such important increases in total values, in the 
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trade possibilities with Canada. 





Power Benefits Tone Investigation 


LANS of Senator Walsh and others for a 
aod investigation of the power, gas 

and light companies have been thrown awry. 
While the senate has voted to ask the federal 
trade commission to conduct the investigation, 
the decisive defeat of the kind of investigation 
the senate malcontents wanted is welcomed gen- 
erally. The nation will be spared such a spec- 
tacle of political campaign melodrama in senate 
committee rooms. 

Defeat of Senator Walsh’s proposal perhaps 
was due in part to a reaction, even in the sen- 
ate, against the orgy of senatorial investiga- 
tions. Many senators undoubtedly took stock, on 
sober second thought, of what effect such an in- 
vestigation would mean a few years hence to 
the industrial communities they represent. Many 
realized that industrial development in their 
states has resulted largely from the cheap pro- 
duction of power by the companies whose credit 
might have been impaired had the resolution gone 
through in its original form. It was noticeable 
that southern senators finally did not support 
the radical plans. The recent industrial advance- 
ment in the South owes considerable to the 
power producers. 

The investigation to be conducted by the fed- 
eral trade commission, although embracing only 
the financing and management of water power 
interests and not of all power corporations, will 
serve no useful purpose, many are convinced. 
Nevertheless, so long as the issue has been raised, 
it will afford an opportunity for the interests 
directly attacked to present their side fully, which 
may not have been the case had a senate com- 
mittee presided over it in a presidential cam- 
paign year. 





Training Workers To See 


INCE the Pennsylvania railroad last Novem- 

ber inaugurated its Bureau of New Ideas 

963 suggestions, many of unquestioned merit 
and deemed worthy of adoption, have been re- 
ceived from employes in more than 100 occu- 
pations. 

This great railway system is thus adopting 
one successful method of taking employes into 
its interest and of taking an interest in its em- 
ployes. Large steel companies have proved the 
feasibility and desirability of this plan and many 
offer cash rewards monthly for the best sug- 
gestion received along the lines of safety work, 
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face of declining prices, point to still greater 


elimination of duplicated effort, or general plant 
efficiency. 

This all makes for increased efficiency of the 
individual employe, since it encourages him jp 
accurate observation and as every plant man- 
ager knows the successful workman is the ob. 
servant workman. 

Before a recent gathering of about 1500 engi- 
neers in Pittsburgh, Eugene G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., said that accurate 
observation is a habit to be perfected among al] 
workmen; that the men who see clearly and 
precisely make the best operatives; and that all 
schools, grammar, high, preparatory and college 
should give students training not only in correct 
expression of English but also in accurate visuali- 
zation of things around them, because it is the 
person who has seen correctly who judges wisely. 

Mr. Grace’s company and many others have 
adopted various means by which employes are 
encouraged to form habits of close observation 
and already the Pennsylvania railroad has proved 
the practicability of its plan to gain the same end. 
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Sell Results Instead of Plans 


To the Editor: 


EFERRING to your issue of Feb. 9, 1928, the 
R Readers’ Round Table, and articles relative to 
business ethics: 

It is believed Robert E. Kinkead pointed out good 
business practice in mentioning Foo Yung Sen, of old. 
The buyer is primarily interested in useful result and 
not necessarily interested in particular plans and methods 
of accomplishing the result. Competing firms, or con- 
tractors, are intensely interested in details and methods 
by which results may be produced. 

Whether a contractor is the originator of the plan used, 
or merely an alert and successful. collector of plans 
originated by others, he is the one usually recognized by 
a buyer for certain results accomplished rather than for 
the plan. 

Instead of disclosing plans and methods, a better prac- 
tice for the benefit of all concerned would be to show the 
prospective buyer useful results. The buyer who will 
send one contractor’s plans to another contractor for a 
bid wants it cheaper, but just as good, and he may be 
honest in his way of thinking. A buyer has a right to 
make his dollar go as far as possible. And that is about 
the only use he will have for plans, if the contractor will 
lay them in his hands for the asking. Probably the con- 
tractor who will divulge his working plans only “shows 
off” and “just like a boy” hurts himself sometimes in so 
doing. 

HERBERT G. IRWIN. 


Tex., Feb. 18, 1928. 


Amarillo, 
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New Process May Cut Welding Cost. 
Page 505. 


OURTEEN technical papers were presented at 

the first semiannual meeting of the American 

Society for Steel Treating in Montreal, Feb. 
16-17. 
papers were devoted to metallurgical study and heat 
treating as applied to railroads. One of the most 
interesting features of the meeting, however, was 
the announcement of a new method of preparation 
of steel samples, whereby surface film is removed, 
allowing for an increase in efficiency of examination. 


The report begins on page 539. Three 
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Security Uncertainty N ot Adverse For Business 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ECENT developments in the security markets 

R and the credit situation have been of un- 

usual interest. Rediscount rate advances 

by a number of federal reserve banks have been 

tollowed by declines in the security markets. At 

the close of last week these declines became sharp 
and sweeping. 


HESE events have no unfavorable significance 

for business. In fact they have come in the 
face of many genuine evidences of recovering 
industrial activities. Actually what has happened 
is that speculative activities have been absorbing 
an undue share of the nation’s credit resources. 
If allowed to proceed without restraint this might 
have had untoward results. 


HE federal reserve board was fully aware 

of the situation and the higher rediscount 
rates unquestionably were designed to curb ex- 
cessive speculation. Within the space of one 
year loans to brokers by 49 New York banks in- 
creased by more than $1,000,000,000 to a total 
of nearly $4,000,000,000. Security prices, them- 
selves, have soared to heights never before touched. 


ROM a low point in 1926 of 137 the average 

of 25 industrial shares, computed by the New 
York Times, climbed to a peak of 246 late in 1927, 
The top of the great 1926 stock market boom 
found the average at only 191. The yield of a 
group of leading industrial common stocks, be- 
cause of the extreme advance in values, has fallen 
to about 4.63 per cent. 


N ORDER to support security values at such 

heights, a heavy drain upon credit resources 
was necessary. Meanwhile business is expanding 
and commercial needs for credit are growing. 
Moreover, gold exports have been larger, and 
the country’s great base of credit has been nar- 
rowed somewhat. 


A™ THESE factors combined caused some of 
the federal reserve banks to revise rediscount 
rates upward as a warning against continuance of 
undue speculation. Apparently the warning has 
been heeded and many inflated share prices have 


declined. The situation is making for a more 
healthy condition in the stock market and in 
credit. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Jan., 1928 One month ago One year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons) .......... 92,113 87,039 99,872 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 

percent—norma!] ......... 52 47.7 57 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 4,275,000 3,972,874 3,800,177 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) ........ 152,304 121,167 BIE. > icneduccceunconds 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.).... 63,716,000 63,200,200 44,566,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output ......... 241,000 134,000 PERE 
Coal output, tons ....... 44,200,000 41,277,000 56,400,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 

ES Sane 2,643 2,162 2,465 1,336 
Business failures; li- 

NEED ~2: sncomciriasaeiabiins $47,634,000 $51,062,253 $51,290,232 $22,732,000 
Cement production, Bbls. 9,782,000 11,999,000 8,222,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption 

STE... cescnccscvesciscateaiagveses 582,000 543,600 604,584 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

RTO) ~~ ccsccscociivecscnins 861,000 834,000 OD = Nekeivenisteens 

Foreign Trade 

Jan., 1928 One month ago One yearago 1913 
ER scictdesmsenebinnpiceinesieal $411,000,000 $409,000,000 $419,000,000 $194,000,000 
BIRUGUD citttascoscccneneccseevesite $338,000,000 $331,000,000 $359,000,000 $149,900,000 


... 52,086,000 $ 77,849,000 $ 14,890,000 $ 5,234,000 
$ 38,320,000 $ 10,431,000 $ 61,962,000 $ 5,900,000 





Gold exports ....... 
Gold imports 


Foreign Exchange 


One One 
Normal Feb. 20,1928 Monthago Year ago 
Se $4.86 $4.87 $4.87 $4.86 
ees eee 19.8¢ 3.93c 8.98c¢ 19.8¢ 
BEES? ochctrhdacsetcbdnongesanaee 5.26¢ 5.29¢ 5.28¢ 19.8¢ 
STEIN \ qccdlinnrnndec>yebtuimisecees 23.8¢ 23.86c 23.82c 23.8¢ 
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Financial Indicators 


Jan., 1928 One month ago One year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks **$235.15 $241.17 $182.11 $58.19 
SE. Teall StOGKs  scccsicssscccs **$113.19 $117.82 $106.24 $82.90 
et Se ee **$92.40 $93.15 $90.41 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

| a a aaas aR $51,500,000 $52,584,000 $45,283,000 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent)..... 4-414 4-414 4-41% 5.60 
*Commercial loans (000 

ES oo) a captanidiceeniane $8,617,444 $8,720,000 $8,513,000 
Federal reserve ratio, 

ONE. vesticcesnsvncsions 70 70 , 
Railroad earnings _....... +$55,000,000 +$86,000,000 $84,000,000 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. Y. 

stock exchange .......... 56,919,395 62,092,000 34,275,410 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value....$285,695,000 $272,989,000 $871,791,550 $41,499,000 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

7Dec., 1927. 

**Feb. 20, 1928. 

Commodity Prices 
Feb. 1, 1928 One month ago One yearago 1918 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 

composite average of 

14 iron and _s steel 

ORIG Siscsihigatitenss stevres $39.27 $39.09 $37.68 $26.82 
Bradstreet’s index ........ 144 144.2 135 100 
Economist’s (British).... a Sl Se 144 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel .... $1.50 $1.42 $1.41 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel)........ 90c 7c 76c 5lc 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $2.80 $2.80 $3.40 $2.50 
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Automobile Output Machine Tool Orders 
ANUARY brought important improve- RDERS for machine tools improved 


ment in the production of automobiles. 
Output of the members of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, exclusive of 
Ford, for the month approximated 221,000 
ears and trucks. This was an increase of 
69 per cent over December and of 18 per cent 
over January, 1927. Ford’s production in 
January is estimated at about 12,500 cars, 
but in February it was announced that pro- 
duction had reached 1000 cars daily at the 
Ford plants. 


sharply during January. The index of 
net orders for the month was 217, the high- 
est of any month since 1920. The three 
months’ average of gross orders as shown 
on the accompanying chart, stood at 173.6 
compared with 145.5 one month before. These 
indexes as computed by the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders association reflect an 
important contrast in the trend of machine 
tool orders with the downward swing of last 
year. 
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Foreign Trade 


MERICAN foreign trade showed some 
gain over that of December but it was 
lower than in the corresponding month one 
year ago. Exports for the month totaled 
$411,000,000 compared with $409,000,000 in 
December and $420,000,000 in January, 1927. 
Imports of $338,000,000 compared with $331,- 
000,000 in December and $357,000,000 in 
January, 1927. The excess of exports in 
January’ amounted to $73,000,000 compared 
with $78,000,000 in December and $63,000,- 
000 one year ago. 
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Detroit Employment 

| Mig reesncienagy ia in the Detroit district 

continues to show steady gains. For 
the week ended Feb. 14 the Detroit Em- 
ployers’ association reported 229,797 as the 
total number of factory payrolls compared 
with 225,292 in the preceding week. The 
corresponding week, one year ago, employ- 
ment in the Detroit district totaled 219,338. 
Payrolls in the automobile center have been 
expanding steadily since the middle of Janu- 
ary and they are holding well above the 
level of 12 months before. 
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Freight Car Loadings 


URING the week ended Feb. 4 loadings 

of revenue freight were the largest of 
any week in the current year. The total 
was 926,204 cars, an increase of 23,372 cars 
over the preceding week. Compared with one 
year ago the total was 34,460 cars less. In 
the preceding week loadings were 41,000 cars 
less than the corresponding week one year 
ago and two weeks ago there was a difference 
of 52,000 cars compard with 12 months 
previously. The increase reflects greater 
movement of merchandise. 


Railroad Earnings 


LASS I railroads in 1927 had a net oper- 

ating income of $1,085,485,000. This 
was a return of 4.40 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. It compared with a net 
operating income of $1,233,048,000 or 5.13 
per cent in 1926. Gross operating revenues 
of the railroads in 1927 declined 4 per cent 
from the preceding year. Operating expenses 
increased 2.1 per cent. During December 
income amounted to $55,000,000 compared 
with $86,000,000 in December, 1927 and with 
$80,000,000 in December, 1926. 
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Cover On Second Quarter Iron 


Future Selling Becomes Brisk, Especially at Chicago and Cleveland—Bars, Plates and 
Shapes Advanced to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and 2.00c, Chicago—More Confident on 
First Half—83,000 Tons Structurals Up at Chicago—Coke Weaker 


ECOND quarter coverage is lifting pig iron 

from the obscurity forced upon it in recent 

weeks by the brisk market in steel. At 
Chicago and Cleveland especially has interest in 
future iron needs broadened, while in the East 
considerable business hinges upon a steadier price 
situation. Quiet negotiations have placed upon 
producers’ books a heavier tonnage than open 
inquiry would indicate. 

Light steel products, especially sheets, have 
imbibed the moderately-upward trend which has 
described demand for heavy finished steel re 
cently, and some makers have accumulated mod- 
est backlogs. Heavy shipments are going direct- 
ly into consumption. Steel corporation sub- 
sidiaries continue to operate at about 90 per cent, 
with the entire industry approximating the 85 
per cent rate of a year ago. 

The price situation in steel continues strong. 
On opening books Feb. 22 for second quarter the 
leading producer of bars, plates and shapes ad- 
vanced to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and 2.00c, Chicago. 
This is the third upward revision in heavy fin- 
ished steel since mid-November and if maintained 
will put second quarter shipments $2 per ton 
above first quarter contracts. Independent pro- 
ducers are expected to follow. New prices on 
sheets remain to be tested, but extensions to 
present low-price contracts are being limited. 
Mahoning valley markets of terne plate have ad- 
vanced $4 to $6 per ton. 

Among producers of steel gen- 
erally there is a growing confi- 
dence in the first half year. Fears 
that the exceptional improvement 
since late December has_ been 
based too largely upon automotive requirements 
have been dissipated, as February thus far ap- 
pears to have topped January bookings and out- 


Good First 
Half Seen 


520 





put slightly and automotive business is a 
smaller percentage of the total than in January. 
The rising tendency in prices also is indicative, 
and invoices in the next quarter are expected to 
reflect more of the advances imposed in the past 
sixty days. On account of the political situation 
the industry is not now looking beyond first half. 
More than 150,000 tons of pig 
iron for second quarter has been 
booked in the Chicago-Milwaukee 
district. Last week’s sales of 
53,000 tons at Cleveland doubled 
the preceding week’s business. At Buffalo nearly 
60,000 tons has been sold this month, for ship- 
ment the remainder of the half, with considerable 
inquiry from New England not yet satisfied. 

Following a slight flurry in beehive furnace 
coke, with spot sales at $2.85, the market has 
weakened and as low as $2.60 has been done. 
Suspensions on contracts have forced some Con- 
nellsville ovens out. An excess of by-product 
coke has prompted some concessions in the East 
and injured the beehive market. 

Considering all makers, February orders for 
both hot and cold rolled strip are exceeding 
January to the comparable date, and mills claims 
to be enforcing the recent advance. Buying of 
cold finished bars has shown a slight recession. 
Chicago continues the pacemaker 
in heavy steel, specifications the 
past week exceeding the compar- 
able week of January by 20 per 
cent. No serious inconvenience 
has been caused consumers, but deliveries there 
range from four to six weeks. Pending structural 
work which should go forward shortly aggregates 
83,000 tons. At Pittsburgh 25,000 tons, chiefly 
plates for river craft, nears placement. 

Order books of Chicago district sheet mills 


Iron Sales 


Mounting 


Deliveries 


Receding 
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Kl SP Market Section 


Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 

















Feb. 22, Jan. Nov. Feb. Feb. 22, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1928 1928 1927 1927 1928 1928 1927 1927 
Fank platen, CHICO oii cc ciidcccisscticstiiiiccs 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.00 
PIG IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.90 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh  ..........ccss0 $19.26 19.26 19.76 20.76 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Maaie, VRLEY ..cccorcscssceeseersessesersssoescnsnrsceres cece 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.85 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.65 3.65 3.70 3.70 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa.........s000 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.00 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago................ 3.05 3.05 3.00 3.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del Pittsburgh............ 19.01 19.01 19.26 19.81 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago........ 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.35 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......csscecssesecseerere 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.25 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago...... 3.90 3.90 8.85 8.85 
*Southern No. 2 Birmingham ............ 16.00 16.00 16.50 18.00 Plain wire, Pitteburgh . ...ccsc.ccsceserscisvosccsree 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.45 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton............0. 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 Wire naile,, Pitedber Gt sis iisccnnsnse 2.65 2.50 2.50 2.60 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace .........cccssee 20.50 20.50 21.25 22.00 Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... 5.25 5.25 5.30 5.50 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 20.76 20.51 20.51 22.26 
EC MUNIN SrecSoossarissscrtsartecncliaeticion 17.25 17.25 17.50 18.10 OLD MATERIAL 
Matlenble, CHICAZO — encecccorcccccroncrorseeneseeece 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.25 : ' 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago.. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... 15.00 15.35 14.20 16.10 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh.............. 18.51 18.51 18.76 19.31 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa . 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 104.79 104.79 94.79 104.79 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........ . 12.50 12.25 11.50 13.10 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa........ - 15.25 15.25 15.75 17.00 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago  ..........ccscsssseees 12.35 12.65 11.25 13.95 
COKE Rails for rolling, Chicago ...csssecssecsseesees 15.00 15.00 13.95 16.00 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS ............s000 2.60 2.70 2.80 3.35 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ou... 3.75 3.75 8.75 8.85 . 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 34.00 84.00 34.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included Are Pig Iron, 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. ........... 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
I DOUG, PECGIDUTER caseservecscotsasasivecindesans 44.00 41.50 41.00 43.50 Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
FINISHED MATERIAL This week (February 22, 1928)............:sssessee $35.61 
Mies) Bars, Pittsburgh  ....0cisseccsssriscessneee 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.90 ¥ rc 
nr: ie. CUR os css cscntsaueuntons 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.00 Last week (February 15, 1928) evdseccavesncacoosontuewasedeesmnbehnel 35.61 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...............ccccc00 2.17 2.12 2.07 2.22 One month ago (January, 1928) Sele eo eR es LS 4eDdD 27 
Iron bars, Philadelphia . ............ccccccscccees 2.12 2.12 2.07 2.22 
Rite) Wawa. CRICARO — sssosisesascossactesceseencrvard 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.00 Three months ago (November, 1927)...........c.cccccccesesees 35.35 
D> SURNCMII TEIN: cevscnacessiustavinvonaesovereataras 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia we 2,07 208 2.07 2.12 One year ago (February, 1927)............c:ccccscccssssceseceees 36.97 
Shapes, Chicago eee = 1.90 1.85 2.00 Ten Years ago, (February, 1918).............ccccccssssessseees -++-36.67 
Tank plates, Pittsburg ae .85 1.80 1.75 1.85 ‘ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.10 205 2.07 2.22 Fifteen years ago (February, 1913)..............scccscsessee 28.05 
VROOLUERGGS2U ALD HOGMCPU0R TEN OU USMASGT2 E40 CU CEL GG S04) cESUDPRSGAO SOE REDTYGER MPSS PU ATL SOUAGUO GRE UEGAUQGGESURSDENGHATOGOOOUANUSTCALUUEDLSOS094Q04VOLUN iN ELADHOUUOUNHINQC49140bOUERONEE OTTO ROORRSTER TQ U09RO0OL POO OOLSR0 RAED OE 





show substantial gains and some tonnage or- 
ders have tested the levels of 3.05c, delivered 
Chicago, for black, 3.90c for galvanized and 2.25c 
to 2.35c for blue annealed. February bookings 
of sheets exceeded those for January in the New 
York district, but prices are unsteady. All 
classes of sheet users are heavier buyers at Pitts- 
burgh, with mills restricting extensions to exist- 
ing contracts to 10 per cent. Sheet production 
is higher this week in the Mahoning valley. 


Pending establishment of some recent advances, 
the IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products is unchanged this 
week at $35.61. 


Late News Flashes 


Auto Production Up in January 





Washington, Feb. 21.—Automobile production 
in the United States in January was the highest 
it has been since September, 1927 totaling 225,- 
039 passenger cars and trucks, according to the 
department of commerce. Canadian production 
totaled 8463 in January. 





Chicago Steel Tops Last Year’s Rate 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Steelworks operations in the 
Chicago district continue at about 93 per cent, 
considerably above a year ago. Twenty-nine of 
the 36 steelworks furnaces in the district are 


active. Bar and shape mill operaticns approxi- 
mate 90 per cent. Plate mills are 85 to 90 per 
cent engaged. Rail mill schedules are above 90 
per cent. 





More Valley Open Hearths On 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—The largest number 
of independent open hearths to be fired in many 
months here is active this week, 40 out of 53. 
Steel bar mills are 60 per cent active among in- 
dependents and 70 per cent with Carnegie Steel 
Co. Out of 127 independent sheet units, 108 are 
active against 111 last week, but the mills this 
week are working more hours and turning out 
more tonnage. 





Pittsburgh Steel Rate Still 80 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Steelmaking largely is 
unchanged from a week ago, averaging about 
80 per cent. Carnegie Steel Co. is between 80 
and 85 per cent, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
about 80 per cent, Pittsburgh Steel Co. 8214 per 
cent, and Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 67 per 
cent, with a chance of increasing this week. Weir- 
ton Steel Co. has 10 out of 11 open hearth fur- 
naces on including the large capacity No. 11 fur- 
nace at Weirton. The Butler interest keeps six 
out of 10 open hearths active. 

Carnegie Steel Co. on Feb. 15 blew in its No. 
4 stack at New Castle, giving it two out of four 
active there. 
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| Current Rolled Steel Prices | 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 




















Pittsburgh, open-hearth Sacha $33.00 
Pittsburgh, 33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
SES Ee 38.30 to 39.30 
Chicago 33.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................. 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............ 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown .......... $34.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ................ $44.00 
Chicago 45.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............ 1.85¢ 


Standard Structural Shapes 

















Pittsburgh 1.85c 
Philadelphia, del. ..............00.. 2.07¢ to 2.13¢ 
SE eR GS. cotuhiasansinnesctdvecios 2.14¢c 
Chicago 1.95c 
Cleveland, del. 2.04c 
Buffalo 1.95¢ 
Bethlehem 2.00c 
Birmingham 2.00c 
Pacific coast, c.i.f. ....... 2.35c¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.85¢ 
Philadelphia, 2.10c 
New York, 2.175¢ 
OID: cctccssonsabuese 1,.95¢ 
Cleveland 2.04c 
STII. « ciidisinigliiastbeiistsiphidnsonslibemnpliacions 1.95¢ 
Coatesville, Sparrows Point.. 2.00¢ 
SERIE. \ -sasippcchtnssiedsentnsvininebeens 2.00c 


Pacific coast, c.i.f. 2.25c to 2.30c 
Iron and Steel Bars 








Pittsburgh, soft steel ................. 1.85c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.. 2.10c 
Philadelphia, soft  steel.......... 2.17¢ 
New York, soft  steel.............. 2.19¢ 
Chicago, soft steel 2.0.0.0... 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, mnill...... 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, del. 1.87% and - om 
Birmingham, soft steel ............. 

IIE: Sidiinbincpsvesipsasdigeton -e See 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.35c¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron 2.75¢ to 4.25c 
Chicago, reinforcing billets.. 2.20c to 2.75c 
Chicago, reinforce. rail steel.... 1.85c to 1.95c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ........ . 1.80¢ to 1.85c 
Rail steel, mill ............ 1.65c to 1.75c 
Philadelphia, common iron... 2.07¢ to 2.22c 
New York, common iron ........ 2.09¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron. ............ 1.95¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hot strip, under 3-inch, Pitts 2.20c to 2.40c 
Hot strip, 3 to 6-inch, Pitts 2.10c to 2.20c 
Hot strip, 6 to 12-inch, Pitts 1.90c to 2.00c 
Hot rolled strip, 12 to 24-inch, 

16 gage and heavier, coils 

or cut lengths, 1.85c plate 

basis, or 2.10c blue annealed 

basis, plate or sheet extras. 


Hot rolled strip steel, under 3- 

A WIIIEIO c.crcaisacetnepestiecacene 2.30c to 2.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip, 3 to 6-inch, 

UNSERE Sees ee 2.20c to 2.30c 
Hot rolled strip, 6 to 12-inch, 

IID csrusnceinceabectnttsicbecereseetnas 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Hot rolled strip, 12-inch to 

24-inch, Chicago .................. 1.95¢ plate base 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier 
base, .Pittsburgh, Cleveland 


less than 8 toms) .........0c000.. 8.15¢ 
Orcester, Mass. .......s0.re00 $.40c 
Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel] bars, drawn 
or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l..... 2.80c 
Ratios (turned, polished) oie 
ic 





guaftins (turned, ground) mill 2.Abe to 2.90e 
(Depending on size, 17; to 17-inch) 


Cold finished stee] bars, Cleve. 2.80c 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Cut nails, ¢.l., f.o.b. mills...... tite 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 


6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh.. 2.25c to 2.85c 





Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 





To Tonnage Users in Auto. Industry 
S.A.E. Series Number 100 Ibs. Bars 
2100 (*\% per cent Ni. 0.10 to 

0.20 per cent C)......000000 $ 2.90 to 3.00 
2300 (3% per cent nickel)...... 4.00 to 4.10 
2500 (5 per cent nickel)........ 4.90 to 5.10 
3100 (Nickel chromium).......... 3.00 to 3.10 
3200 (Nickel chromium).......... 4.50to 4.75 
4100 (Chromium molybdenum) 3.00to 3.10 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40).......... 8.90 to 4.05 
4615 (Ni. 1.50% ; Mo. 0.10-0.20) 5.20 
5100 (Chromium steel) 3.10 
6100 (Cr. V., forging) 4.10 
6100 (Cr. V., spring) 3.75 
9200 (Silico Mang., 

GE edit Rccsepetnncsoceetsonrmnneises 8.20 
Ni. Cr. V. (Ni. 1%%, 

| Fe * C4 ers 4.00 to 4.10 
. Foc 7 number not formally accepted by 
. A. 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons 
as same specification of alloy bars per net 
ton. Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 
2%-inch take same basis plus $5 a ton 
extra. Billets smaller than 2% x 24-inch 
take bar price on net ton basis. 
Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take 1.00c a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 


0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75¢, in- 
cluding annealing. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ........... 2.90c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 8.05c¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base 3.05c¢ 
MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pitteburgh  .ccccccosciseicoes.. 2B. 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 28, Gary, base ........ss000 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ............. 8.65c¢ to 3.75¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.85c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered 3.90c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base 3.90¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base” ........ 2.10c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.20c to 2.30c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered .... 2.25c to 2.35c 
No. 10, Birmingham base ... 2.80c 
*Plus 10 cents for 40 inches or wider. 
AUTOMOBILE 
No. 20, Pittsburgh base ......... 4.00¢ to 4.15¢ 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., e¢.l., 2.80¢ 
No. 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.750 
We: S36, Pie, “OR, Chrendnnen 4.85c¢ 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
"Tin plate, coke base ............... $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 4.10c 


*Prices subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 eents per 100 pounds extra 
f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 





Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.50c 
Annealed fence Wire ............00.. 2.65c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage.... 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............... 3.10c 
Barber wire, galvanized ........... 3.85c 
Per 100 lbs. 
BD NID sits ctericbncbuiceisinnnaleniinee $2.65 
Galvanized nails ...... 4.65 
Polished staples ........... 3.10 
Galvanized staples 3.35 
Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, sub- 
ject to Sept. 1, 1926, extra, 
DD. ak idamebeiicduiiahibimemidbebinneseioges 2.65 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts..... $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 


derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to $1.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 90 1b. 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills.. 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 2.75¢ to 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts....... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .............. 3.80c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ 2.25¢ 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Galv. 
1 to 3-inch butt steel* 50% 
1 to 1%-inch butt iron 13 





Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
points less, Chicago del., 21%4 points less. 
*To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple 
mentary discount of 5 and 5 per cent; on 
galvanized by 1% points with a supple- 
mentary 5 per cent. 


Boiler Tubes 


Carload Discounts—Less-carloads 4 
Lower—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 3% to 3%-inch 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 44-inch 
Seamless hot rolled 3% to 84-inch. 46 
Further discounts of five to seven 5 per 
cent for carloads on lap welded steel. On 
seamless hot rolled several more 6 per 
cents, and on charcoal from one 10 per 
cent to two 10 and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $28.00 to 30.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 32.00 to 34.00 
Four-inch, Chicago 40.20 to 42.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.. 36.20 to 38.20 
Four-inch, New York 40.25 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 36.75 to 37.75 


tw 


points 


a 
wor 


Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 


case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All. Steee, CUS TRPORE  cseciciensiinanine 70 off 


Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 


Eagle list 

MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 






NE RIOD © siicticiennihinisi vi sccugehenipnieincviensioss 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-8-7 heads ............. 70 off 
ND, ED: 2! cach lihdnpucenabsouiiaiwiilnasvenidaceboes 70 off 
NNER. 7 NII, caisiiaierabkccbapanderentocdivnsseieetninte 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ..........cccescesee 70 off 
Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 
80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk 
SN ET csscinhtakcehdisticale aba sageebiphempeniain’ 60-5 off 
NUTS 
NE) vicisiiiccseettibiceesctacibiatinieinw es off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
ETIOR: -... arcsiscstanpcninieimsvintsticdcctiontsrcamas 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1l-in. diam. and smaller ......... 85-5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
TUINGEL,  csstasiciesacekicts vbciidescshankclaeiedinansensiaa 80-10 off 
Upset, 1-in. diam. and smaller..80-10-10 off 
Rivets 
Struct., c¢.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ....... 2.75¢ 
Structural rivets, c.l., Chicago 2.85¢ 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 
er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
aa 70 and 10 to 70 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
Washers 
Wrought, c.)., Pitts. dist..................0 $6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist..$6.70 to 6.90 off 
Lock washers IID 5, “siisssestisapeenannienen 85-5 off 
Lock washers (CONSUMETS) _ .......:..cscee 85 off 
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Pig Iron 


Large Sales Made for Second Quarter— 
Chicago District Shipments Best 
Months—Prices Are Stronger 


in 14 








OOD sales of pig iron for second quarter 
+ feature the market. Chicago furnaces have 

booked about 150,000 tons for that period. 
Buffalo furnaces in the past week took 50,000 to 
60,000 tons, and furnace interests at Cleveland re- 
ported booking 53,000 tons, mainly for second 
Sales at St. Louis by the local producer 
New York reports bookings 


quarter. 


totaled 11,000 tons. 


iron market still is devoid of in- 

terest. Westinghouse Electric & 

Mfg. Co. is showing no hurry 
to close on its inquiry for Trafford 
City, Pa., as noted last week. The 
plant’s requirements for second quar- 
ter are expected to be larger than 
that for the present period, and the 
purchase may reach appreciable pro- 
portions. While two quotations have 
been submitted at $17.50, base, val- 
ley, other makers still are willing to 
sell at $17.25. Other inquiries are 
small, as are current sales. Re- 
leases on contracts are numerous and 
consumers generally are anxious 
for deliveries. This is reducing stock- 
piles. In one or two instances daily 
shipments are equal only to daily 
output. One middle interest has is- 
sued an inquiry for 2000 tons of 
foundry iron, possibly of speculative 
character. Bessemer activity is con- 
fined to single carloads at $17.50, 
valley. Nothing new is noted in 
basic. Valley producers are maintain- 
ing $17, valley, as a nominal quota- 
tion. 


Pier marke Feb. 21.—The pig 


Boston, Feb. 21.—Two large users 
of basic iron in New England are re- 
ported to have closed for tonnage, 


mainly with a Bridgeport, Conn. com- 
pany. Sales of foundry iron in the 
past week declined from the previous 
week, reaching a total of 3000 tons. 
Buffalo No. 2 plain still is available 
at $1650, although all but one fur- 
nace interest in that territory are 
on a $17 base: No. 1X Buffalo is 
being quoted by all furnaces at $18 50. 
Furnaces east of Buffalo report 
stricter adherence to differentials. 
New York, Feb. 21.—Sales of pig 


iron the past week aggregated well 
over 8000 tons. 3urnham Boiler 
Corp. bought about 1000 tons of 
foundry for its plants at Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Lancaster, Pa. Abendroth 
Bros., Port Chester, N. Y., want 2000 
tons for April-May shipment, half 


involving No. 2 plain and half No. 2X. 
American Radiator Co. has not yet 
taken action against its recent in- 
quiry for 2000 tons of foundry for 
Gloucester City, N. J. A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., seeks 
650 tons of foundry iron. <A _ Con- 
necticut melter wants 1000 tons. It 
is understood neither Central Found- 
ry Co. nor Essex Foundry has taken 
action on tonnage for which thev re- 
cently were in the market. Prices 
continue to reflect some unsteadiness. 


best 


in recent week. 


Buffalo iron for this district is $17, 
base, furnace, although lower can be 
done. Eastern New York state iron 
generally is $18, base, furnace, al- 
though less has been named. East- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry iron has 
sold in this district at $20, base, fur- 
nace, although $19.50 has not yet 
disappeared. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Buffalo furnaces 
have sold 50,000 to 60,000 tons of 
pig iron to date this month, most of 
it for first half shipment. Inquiry 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 








Bessemer, valley furnace. ............. $17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ... 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace ......... 7.00 


«... 18.18 to 18.76 
16.50 to 17.00 
19.25 to 20.25 


Basic, del., Pittsburgh .. 
Basic, Buffalo furnace . 
Basic, del., eastern Pa..... 


Malleable, valley furnace 17.25 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 19.01 
Malleable, del. Cleveland .. 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace . 18.50 


Malleable, Buffalo furnace ............. 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 
N 


17.50 
sess 20.00 to 21.00 
o. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 19.00 


No. 1X, eastern del., Phila............ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace.................. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace........ 17.25 


No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.... 19.01 
No.2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur........ 19.00 to pope 
17.0 


No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.... 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland........ 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Philla................ 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 Virginia furnace ...........c00000 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 19.78 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, east N. Y. fur..... 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 16.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati.......... 19.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ......... 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 22.91 to 24.77 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland...... 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 20.42 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater........ 20.28 to 21.26 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.............. 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston.......... 23.15 to 23.65 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila.......... 25.04 to 25.54 


No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jersey City 25.87 to 25.87 
Boston........ 25.71 to 26.21 
18.51 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila .......... 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...............08 28.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents; 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 13—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 
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amounting to over 8000 tons. 
of basic iron are understood to have been placed 
by New England consumers. 
cago district producers in the past week were the 
in 14 months. 
stronger, following heavy orders and shipments 


its price 50 cents. 


Two large tonnages 
Shipments from Chi- 
Lake furnace prices are 


One lake furnace has advanced 


has been reduced to small proportions 
by general covering, particularly in 
New York state. Considerable New 
England inquiry for first half re- 
mains to be covered. For the Buf- 
falo district, the price is firm at $17, 
base. for the foundry grade, and 
$17.50 for malleable. Outside, prices 
range from $16.50 to $17, base, for 
foundry grades. 


Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Sales of pig 
iron booked by furnace interests at 
Cleveland during the past week to- 
taled 53,000 tons, nearly twice the 
tonnage taken in the week preced- 
ing. A considerable portion of this 
represents business in eastern terri- 
tory, which has shown more activity. 
One lot of 500 tons was closed by 
one merchant interest; another took 
38000 tons. Most of the tonnage is 
for second quarter. The daily aver- 
age rate of shipments exceeds that 
of the comparable period in January. 
A feature of the market is that open 
inquiries have not been as heavy as 
sales. Inquiries now pending before 
some makers do not exceed 5000 tons. 
Negotiations have been conducted 
quietly. A local furnace interest figy 
ured to a considerable extent in re- 
cent distribution of orders by Ameri- 
can Radiator Co., amounting to 30,- 
000 tons for, various plants. The mar- 


ket is stronger, and one lake fur- 
nace interest has advanced 50 cents 
to $17.50, base, furnace. Cleve- 
land furnaces are trying to get $17, 
base, in outlying territory, but al- 
lowances still are made for freight 
disadvantages in competitive  terri- 
tory. For delivery in Michigan the 
price is $18, base, furnace. Cleve- 


land furnaces have taken additional 
lots for local delivery at $18, base, 
furnace. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Pig 
iron purchases are small. Prices are 
firm at $16, base, Birmingham. Fur- 
nace yard stocks are larger than 
at any time in the past year. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 21.—Purchase of 
600 tons of foundry iron by Favorite 
Stove & Range Co., Piqua, O., and 
1000 tons of malleable by another 
consumer in this territory, were the 
largest pig iron transactions. this 
week. Southern Ohio iron rules firm 
at $19, base, Ironton, even though 
that figure is almost prohibitive com- 
pared with quotations made by Lake 
Erie and southern furnaces which are 


(Concluded on Page 537) 
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Coke 


Beehive Furnace Fuel Prices 
Again 
$2.60—By-Product Coke Shaded 


Drop—Spot Minimum 








to a minimum of $2.60, owing to diminished demand and com- 


Bani furnace coke prices have eased off 10 cents or more 


petition from by-product fuel. By-product coke prices also have 


been shaded in some districts. 
verse effect on the market. 


Weather conditions have had an ad- 
Connellsville interests, however, note 


an increase in specifications for foundry coke. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Prices of bee- 
hive furnace coke again .are slipping 
after being benefited temporarily by 
extra purchases for one furnace in- 
terest. Spot prices advanced on that 
movement as high as $2.85, and while 
a few blocks of several carloads each 
brought $2.75 late last week other 
sales have been made since at $2.60 
to $2.70. The coke producer who 
last Tuesday received a _ suspension 
notice from the Stewart Furnace Co., 
which put its furnace out of blast 
last Saturday, has discontinued produc- 
tion as no other outlet has appeared. 
Some excess coke has been sold in 
the spot market at various figures. 
Large supplies of by-product coke are 
available in a number of districts 
making it difficult for the market to 
absorb all of the beehive coke avail- 
able. Heating coke is selling at $2.50 
and higher. Foundry coke specifica- 
tions are increasing, as sanitary ware 
manufacturers and other users ex- 
pand operations. Spot sales are mea- 
ger, users generally being covered. 
Prices range from $3.75 to $4.50 for 
ordinary grades, with premium brands 
in open top cars still selling at $5.10. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Feb. 11 
was 53,700 tons, compared with 49,- 
620 tons in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Coke prices are 
firm. Some foundries are increasing 
operations moderately. Shipments 
continue poor. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Demand for 
foundry coke for shipment on con- 
tracts has improved further. Spot 
demand is small. The easy tendency 








Coke Prices 


Beehive Ovens 








Prices per Net Ton 
Connellsville furnace . ..............00 $2.60 to 2.75 
Connellsville foundry wv. 3.75 to 4.25 
New River foundry 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace 6.00 
Wise county foundry 5.00 
Wise county furnace 4.50 
TE REE ae 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


SNE? DRO MiNi iictnsreccescsstionseedes 9.00 to 9.40 





I a cseuancoes 9.00 
New England, del. 11.50 
eee eee 9.75 
Birmingham .............. 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ....... 9.75 
Ashland, Ky. 7.50 
Portsmouth, O. 7.50 
Detroit, ovens 9.00 
Buffalo, ovens 9.00 
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in prices appears to have spread to 
by-product foundry coke, and_in- 
stances of shading are reported in 
this district and New England. The 
usual price in northern New Jersey 
is $8.30, ovens, equivalent to $9 to 
$9.40 delivered at Newark. In New 
England by-product foundry coke con- 
tinues $11.50, delivered at representa- 
tive consuming points. Spot beehive 
foundry coke to consumers’ ranges 
from $3.75 to $4.25, Connellsville, for 
ordinary brands. 





Cincinnati, Feb. 21.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke in Feb- 
ruary have been the best in many 


months, the improvement having been 
caused by a material increase in au- 
tomobile production and by better op- 
eration of jobbing foundries. Demand 
for New River and Wise county bee- 
hive coke has been light. The Ports- 
mouth By-Product Coke Co. at Ports- 
mouth, O., has announced it will double 
its production of foundry coke March 
1, this arrangement to be continued 
on a permanent basis. 


St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Demand for 
metallurgical coke continues satisfac- 


tory, and shipments are slightly above 
the recent average. Some foundries 
have increased operations. Western 
and southwestern melters are inquir- 


ing for coke, mainly for February 
and March. Prices are steady. 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Speci- 


fications for foundry coke are fairly 





























active. Practically all by-product 
ovens here are in operation. Prices 
are steady. 

Ferroalloys 
Specifications Increasing—Market Is 
Firm 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Ferroalloy 
specifications are increasing. Ship- 


ments of ferromanganese this month 
will exceed January’s. All invoices 
are at $100, seaboard basis. No sales 
of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are noted 
at $88.50, almost all users. being 
covered at $83.50. Specifications are 
fair. This condition also appliles to 
ferrotungsten and _  ferrophosphorus. 
The spiegeleisen situation is brighten- 
ing, with some buyers taking more 
than their monthly quotas. From 
$30 to $33 is the price range. Some 
single carload inquiries recently de- 
veloped the maximum figure. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—New buying of 
ferroalloys is quiet. Releases on or. 
ders are good and shipments are at 
the usual rate for this time of the 
year. Contracting for ferromanganese 
has been extremely quiet. The price 
is $100, seaboard, although rumors 
of a possible advance of $5 in the 
contract price are heard. Carload lots 
of spiegeleisen command $32, east- 
ern furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent. 
Stocks have been reduced at the Wells, 
Mich., furnace. Buying of spiegelei- 
sen is light. 


Advertising Medal Given 
to James H. McGraw 


At a dinner held at the Faculty 
club, Boston, Feb. 17, the Harvard 
Advertising Award gold medal for 
distinguished individual service to ad- 
vertising was awarded to James H. 
McGraw, president of the McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Co., New York. The 
medal is one of ten awards estab- 
lished by Edward Bok and is the 


greatest honor of the ten. The award 
is considered to be a special recogni- 
tion not only to Mr. McGraw, but to 
the business press. The medal was 
presented by Prof. A. M. W. Sprague, 
acting dean of the graduate school of 
business administration of Harvard 
university. 


1927 Freight Traffic Off 


Class one railroads in 1927 handled 
474,682,943,000 net ton miles. of 
freight, a decrease of 2.9 per cent from 
1926 but an increase of 4.1 per cent 
over 1925, states the bureau of rail- 
way economics, Washington. Daily 
average freight car movement in 1927 
was 30.4 miles per day, identical with 
1926 but an increase of 1.9 miles over 
1925. The average load per freight 
car in 1927, including both less-car- 
load and carload shipments, was 27.2 
tons, against 27.4 tons in 1926 and 
27 tons in 1925 and 1924. 


March orders of the Midland Steel 


Products Co., Cleveland and Detroit, 
call for 56,000 automobile frames, a 
month’s_ record. 
MRGAAADARAALNAAANANEUUEUUNNCNLANSUCUU AEN ANEAU ALLEN UU EA ERAN EAMETS TATE ENAUUUSUALEU COATT CAEP 
F lloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, duty paid ‘ $100.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. $104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace  .........ceeeceeeseeeeees 32.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
allowed, carloads inten 83.50 
*Do, less carload Seiad aa 88.50 
Do, 75 PEF CONE ccccescereee . 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 
carbon, cts. per lb. con., del... 11.00 
Do., for spot delivery a 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. cont 93.00 
Ferrovanadium, 380-40 per cent, 
per lb., contained, on analysis 8.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, carload, 
producers plant, net ton = 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload, 
17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis (18 per cent)........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 
Ala. (24 per cent)........ , 122.50 


niston, ; 
*These prices contract; spot $5 higher. 


mii 
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Plates 


Pittsburgh Mill Operations Ex- 
pand—Larger 
Vessels and Oil Tanks 


Inquiries for 





dd Market Section 


120x45x7 feet for Mississippi river commis- 
sion, Memphis, Tenn., to Midland Barge Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














About 25,000 tons of finished steel, mainly plates, is pend- 


Prive. mill operations in the Pittsburgh district are more ac- 
tive. 


ing before makers there, largely in inquiries for river craft. 
Chicago mills are booked well, except for the wider sizes. For 
Norfolk & Western railroad car repairs 2000 tons of plate will be 


needed. 


For second quarter 1.90c Pittsburgh, is quoted. 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—More than 
25,000 tons of steel, mainly plates, is 
up for early attention in the Pitts- 
burgh area, largely for river craft. 
In addition to the Mississippi river 
commission’s inquiry for 35 to 40 
barges noted last week, the Union 
Barge Line wants 50. The Marmet 
Coal Co., Kanawha, W. Va., wants 
six towboats and a fleet of barges. 
Numerous other buyers are in the 
market for two, three or four stock 
barges and several sales of the latter 
again have been made by the Dravo 
Contracting Co. A few tanks are up 
for southwestern installation. The 
leading maker has opened second quar- 
ter books at 1.90c. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Two thousand 
tons or more of plates to be required 
by the Ralston Steel Car Co. for re- 
pairing 1000 Norfolk & Western_hop- 
per cars is expected to go to a Pitts- 
burgh mill. Plate orders on the 
whole have not quite measured up te 
the corresponding period of January. 
Inquiry for special plates continues 
fairly heavy. For second quarter 
1.90c Pittsburgh, is asked. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—About 2000 tons 
of tank plates has come out in new 
inquiry from the Southwest. The 
2500 tons of tank plates for the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. will go to a 
southern plate producer. While spec- 
ifications for plates from the car 
building shops and from general man- 
ufacturing and building lines are ac- 
tive, it is understood mills would wel- 
come heavier backlogs in wider plates. 
Deliveries on sheared plates are two 
to four weeks deferred, while uni- 
versal plate deliveries have been 
lengthened to five or six weeks. Users 
are specifying heavily on 1.90c con- 


tracts. For second quarter 2.00c is 
asked. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Eastern 


plate mill operations have dropped to 
50 to 60 per cent. Prices are un- 
changed at 2.00c, base, Coatesville, 
and 2.10c, Philadelphia. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has definitely aban- 
doned for the present its marine pro- 
gram involving carfloats and lighters 
on which it recently opened bids. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 


| 
| J 














2500 tons, tanks for Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
to Reeves Bros. Co. noted last week as 
unstated company. 
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2317 tons, special treatment plates for modern- 
izing battleships OKLAHOMA and NEVADA, 
to Carnegie Steel Co. 

1000 tons, refinery for Standard Oil Co., at 
E] Paso, Tex., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 


500 tons, four barges from stock for E. J. 
Hall Corp., Cincinnati, to Dravo Contracting 
Co. 

180 tons, two sand barges for Muskingum 
River Sand & Gravel Co., Zanesville, O., to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

150 tons, one barge for Rufus Sand & Ma- 

terial Co., St. Louis, to Dravo Contracting 
Co. 

125 tons, one steel hull for concrete mixer, 


6000 tons, 50 barges, only nine or ten of 
which are to be. bought at present, for 
Union Barge Line Corp.; bids being taken. 

5000 tons, 35 to 40 barges for Mississippi 
river commission, Memphis, Tenn.; bids to 
be opened March 38. 

2000 tons, penstock for Seattle; bids opened. 

1300 tons, penstock for Southern California 
Edison Co., Los Angeles; bids being taken. 

650 tons, penstock for Milton, Oreg.; bids in 
Feb. 20. 

500 tons, towboat for Vesta Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids about to be asked. 

100 tons, pipe line for East Palo Alto water 
works district, Redwood City, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

Unstated tonnage, six towboats and fleet 
of barges for Marmet Coal Co., Kanawha, 
W. Va.; bids about to be asked. 


February business of the Atlas 
Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
greater than in January, in turn 25 
per cent ahead of December. More 
men have been added. 





Semifinished 





and Shipments 
Bars Shaded 


Specifications 
Improve—Sheet 
in Quiet Sales 








MPROVEMENT is reported in the volume of specifications for 


semifinished steel. 


While few open market transactions are 


noted, contracts are closed quietly between consumers and pro- 
ducers for a month or more ahead. Shipments of forging billets are 


more active than in some weeks. 


quietly-closed deals. 


Sheet bars have been shaded in 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Semifinished 
steel specifications continue to expand. 
New business is not appearing in the 
open market. Private deals are being 
closed quietly between nonintegrated 
mills and supply sources. Prices are 
$33 for billets and slabs and $34 for 
sheet bars. Forging billet specifica- 
tions are growing more _ favorable. 
Wire rods are $44. Skelp is quiet. 
Some sales in Canada recently were 
arranged at a low price to meet for- 
eign competition. Domestic business 
is firm at 1.85c. One skelp buyer 
whose needs have been met for sev- 
eral years by a Pittsburgh mill is 
understood to be planning. to concen- 
trate ‘upon conduit production. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Five or six 
consumers bought billets in the past 
week, the total over 1000 tons. The 
price is $33, base, Pittsburgh, for re- 
rollers and $38 for forging quality. 


Wire rods generally are $44, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—With 
more open hearths on and_ longer 


working hours in the bessemer de- 
partments of most district plants, ship- 
ments of semifinished steel are in- 
creasing. This especially is true of 


sheet bars and slabs. The usual 
quotation on these products is $34, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown, for sheet 
bars and $33 for billets and slabs. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Specifications 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs con- 
tinue fairly active. While $33, Cleve- 
land, is the open market quotation 
on all three grades, some concessions 
are reported. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Specifications for 
semifinished steel with regular sources 
of supply are being placed steadily. 
February requirements are  some- 
what heavier than a month ago. Bil- 
lets, 4 x 4-inch base, are $33, Chicago. 
Wire rods are steady at $45. 


River Shipments Rise 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Shipments of 
iron and steel on the Monongahela 
river in January totaled 78,069 tons, 
making an increase over the Decem- 
ber shipments of 65,922 tons. Ohio 
river shipments of similar commod- 
ities totaled 69,750 tons, and on the 
Allegheny river, 330 tons. This made 
a total for the three rivers of 154,- 
149 tons, compared with 135,294 tons 
in December. 
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SHOVELING STEEL 
= seseeeeee 13.00 to 13.50 





Steel Works Scrap 
















































Corrected to Tuesday noon. 








15.00 to 15.25 








RAILROAD GRATE 


SO 





WROUGHT PIPE 








Boston (dealers)  ......ccsscccssssosee 8.00 to 8.50 

HEAVY MELTING STEEL Eastern Pennsylvania .. 13.00 
ER ne Se eee CRO 1 EONIEO.  anicesesinimusrensvnvics 12.00to 12.60 
Boston (dealers) 9.00to 9.10 New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
nS ee 15.00 to 15.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 ; 13.25 to 13.75 TaD WROUGRE 
| ES aR ln IRON AER 13.00 to 13.50 I a os ee Eh 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 11.50 to 12.00 Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 ...... 13.75 to 14.00 BUSHELING 
Cleveland, No. 2 PMI BRAT AY oss cscesscs vecsccevstvesecn scsconve 13.25 to 13.75 
SS ee 11.25 to 11.75. Chicago, No. 1 .... . 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _.......... 13.50 to 14.00 (Chicago, No. 2 .... . §8.50to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.... 11.00to11.50 Cincinnati, No. 1  (dealers).. 10. 50 to 11.00 
Bethlehem delivery _ .........0.+. 13.50 to 14.00 Cincinnati, No. 2 7.00 to 7.50 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00to 10.85 Cleveland, No. 20 cece... vee 10.25 to 10.75 
New York (dealers) (yard).. 7.00to 7.50 pittsburgh, No. 1 . 12.00 to 12.50 
1 ee ee Gee 15.00 to 15.50 st. Louis, No. 1 9.75 to 10.25 
_ St SO eee . 11.75 to 12.25 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


COMPRESSED SHEETS NINN,» scnscccscépdachonsastitinchsbicses 8.00 to 9.00 
Buffalo _..... ... 13.50 to 14.00 Boston ............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago ... 10.75 to 11.25 Buffalo 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland se BD IID ~ scscccsinescnccsvsesesecsnsen 8.00 to 8.50 
SS ee .. 10.25 to 10.75 Cincinnati (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
Pittsburgh . 14.25 to 14.75 Cleveland  .nrceccccccccrsseree 9.00 to 9.25 
ies eS erie 14.00 to 14.50 anes . Iie SS 7.00 to sas 
: astern Pennsylvania é 
puta. DUNDLED SHEETS ogy, oan News Yor (ener) “mss 70010 1 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.60 to 10.00 Pittsburgh ose 10.50 to 11.00 
(SS aria eae wee 11.50 to 12.00 St-  LOwis  .rrreerseerrsesrsneesnneerneersnnees 7.75 to 8.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... 10.50 to 11.00 CAST IRON BORINGS 
gpm og Si Sih AREAS ‘ 4 - yeh Birmingham (chemical) idcicsapeaton 13.00 to 13.50 
p SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Birmingham (plain) 5 8.00 to 9.00 
III ecncssnicecsemens we 8.25 to 8.75 Boston (chemical) - 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati 8.75 to 9.25 Boston (dealers) _......... .. 6.00 to 6.50 
Detroit a 7.00 to 7.50 Buffalo ee. Ee oe .. 10.25 to 10.75 
St Louis . 7.50 to 8.00 CHECRO — oacsnsnsoronerovecnneosvene x 10.00 to 10.25 
F STEEL RAILS, SHORT Cincinnati (dealers) 8. 75 to 9.25 
Birmingham ane a — 10.25 to 10.75 
Buffalo ........0.0:. ~~ 1620 17.00 SST... - 8.25 to 8.50 
Chicago "15.50 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvs 11.00 to 11.50 
Giactunati (dealers)... " 16.00 to 16.50 astern Ponsayivania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 
Detroit ed 11.00 to 11.50 New York (dealers) .............. 6.75 to 7.35 
St. WE cc 16.00 to 16.50 ggg pm my scacierenitintcecnpeiibderestincbeteeck yo - — 
STOVE PLATE She aan Sco neibeainilieha eter 9.00 to ¢ -50 
EE oe ROE 13.00 to 14.00 VAN EVS ---rreseceesssessrernnsreeeennnsercennnecs 13.50 
a (consumers ) eee oe to ee MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
IID Webinadanentionistncsasscusovens ne -75 to 13.26 . 
Chicago (net) cccccscccecsnn ; 12.00 to 12.50 wor Ginst furnace ase ; 
Cincinnati (dealers) net.. . 9.00to 9.50 3oston (dealers) _........... 6.00 to 6.25 
assassin 12.00 to 12.50 Buffalo NC ORME) 
Detroit (net tons) 10.50 to 11.00 Cincinnati (dealers)  .........00 8.75 to 9.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 12.50 to 13.00 Cleveland aoehiene' . 10.25 to 10.75 
New York (dealers) (mill)... 8.25 to 8.50 Detroit . 8.00to 8.25 
SS Sere 12.50 to 12.75 Eastern Pen nnsy viva ania . 10.50 to 11.00 
RT RS eae Se ce once 13.50 to 14.00 New York (dealers) . 6.75 to 7.35 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIII si css coscueanenahcseisamnuhenenstoh 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.75 to 17.25 ee e Ae te 
Cincinnati (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 : PIPES AND FLUES ’ 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.50 to 18.50 Chicago ES Te ey ee 8.50 to 9.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 18.50 to 19.00 Cincinnati (dealers) . .............6 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland, billet, bloom crops 17.00 to17.50 St. Louis ........... , 9.50 to 10.00 


BARS 
11.00 to 11.50 











Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Delivered to Consumers. 


STEEL CAR AXLES 





RNEIIIIIID  « ctsscticcatacnsesekssteesnsbsihe 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) . 15.50 to 16.00 
TEE ac tnsbsicigusiniGsotavastavacsiicookiulies 16.75 to 17.25 
Chicago .». 17.90 to 18.50 
IN sins. ccccin evince ssuesaouses .- 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .». 21.00 to 22.00 
BENIN - Sessatcncacceccessbesosaa .- 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis ... pemeeias . 20.00 to 20.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
RD aia alaig 16.80 to 17.35 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) . 14.00 to 14.50 
SU INEEE cvsehstaseh ctapdsnlapaditibteseseunahnaen 17.00 to 17.50 





Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
















Birmingham, iT0On . ......cccccscceeees 14.00 to 15.0@ 
Boston (consumers) ws 14.00 to 14.50 
I, GED ccsccscisosescios « 18.25 to 18.75 
Buffalo, steel ..- 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, Ton . .........000 we 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, rolled steel « 15.60 to 16.00 
2S Rae . 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _.............. 16.00 to 16.50 
New York iron (dealers)........ 12.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittsburgh, steel 16.75 to 17.25 
St. Louis, iron . 14.25 to 14.75 
St. Louis, steel 14.25 to 14.75 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston Si aveaannonenl . 14.50 to 15.00 
MIINIID .. sitwincieneasecscsnamieiisinpoantioacions 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery . 15.85 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad ........ 14.85 to 15.40 
Chicago, No. 1 agricultural... 14.55 to 15.10 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, cupola . 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (net tons) 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.50 to 17.00 





New York, cupola (dealers).... 13.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola  ........cccccceeses 14.50 to 15.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
RN ai ca snsciastdanmiinisaniniaenntepiitien 14.50 to 14.75 
St. Louis, railroad . 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, agricultural _......... 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, machinery ............... 14.00 to 14.50 
WOOD: § «— acasktinatimnninenisichenrenasess 16.50 to 17.00 
HEAVY CAST 
EINES: sixanecncaiuciand consbeheonnesseeeszescaeevs 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo (breakable)  ........cccesee 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (breakable) 12.25 to 12.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 21.09 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers)  ciccccccccsees 11.75 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh eee: . 13.00 to 13.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo 15.25 to 15.75 




















11.00 to 11.50 departs 3 ; 75 ondginio 
__ KNU CKLES, ~ COUPLERS, SPRINGS neon Lienert ane Be ge ee a ~ pds Chicago, all railroad (dealers) 12.50 to 13.00 
RIES iiiceccecinnssnscensnitnescsessnsanensesvens 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 Glackaaetl enticdivese! (deal 
> > velenmt ¥- 7 New York (dealers) © ......... 8.25 to 8.75 . eric se - oe 
Fastern Pennsylvania . 16.50 to 17.00 New Sy . as pe i 
Pittsburgh  ---...ssesvsssesessveessessssseeee 16.75 1725 (St. Louk ....... "ERRORS GRAS 00 to 18.60 Cleveland, agricultural snsseisie 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis . 13.50 0 14.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Cleveland, railroad ........... 15.50 to lo. vd 
Buffalo “ _16.00 “na 16.50 Boston (dealers) -.sss.ssssssesseeesen 6.50 to 7.00 Detroit; auto aie 14.50 to 15.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Suffalo .. . 12.00 to 12.50 Pittsburgh, railroad sss 14.50 to 15.00 
esi 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago a lg Cee eT 9.50 to 10.00 St. Louis, agricultural 12.50 to 13.00 
St. LOWS --rerserrserveesvvesrsssesersvsseere 14.00t0 14.50 Cleveland (over 10 in.) . 12.50 to 13.00 St. Louis, railroad ..............06 12.50 to 13.00 
ANGLE wmnciienn van 26.60: MRT OME mnrsrnnentnsrrenterersnsenenrne 9.50 to 10.00 
) to 15. este henee Mp . 2 
Buffalo 14. Z ha 15.00 POUR. - cnicceadsiestnaspusvatinnd cuceense 13.50 to 14.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
St. Louis "12195 to 12.75 FORGE SCRAP 
ee Boston (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
EE ES ee ae ee 15.50 to 16.00 5 feet and over 
Tron Mill 1 Scrap Eastern Pennsylvania RM | a ae 13.50 to 14.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT ARCH BARS AND ‘TRANSOMS Boston (dealers) eosecccecces eee 10.00 to 10.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
INI — sincsvasinccnssiocsoneunsimeibbeh 11.00 to 12.00 : g FL 19.00 Buffalo .. 14.50 to 15. 
: seers 10.00 to 10.50 I MERGED) ccccctiorenscessrassinectece 18.50 to 19. Chicago "15.00 to 15.50 
wl ‘No. . .* 12.25 to 12.75" Rs ED’ spetcicatieenatttnnesseiienesmeineinal 21.00 to 21.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .. 15.25 to 15.50 
y ; > 
ffalo, No. 2 14.25 to 14.75 : ie Seen .-» 11.00 to 12.0 
a. me. 1 12:38 to12.90 Iron and Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh district : 16.25 to 16.75 
Chicago, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 IRNINGS BE NEI. wise Sivenetiistevitccosccnnsvecdes 14.25 to 14.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 11.00 to 11.50 AXLE TURNINGS r LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Cleveland, No. _ sesnsenennenes . 11.50 t0 12.00 Boston (dealers) .....cccsccsecseseeee 6.75 to 7.00 Chicago, No. 1 14.00 to 14.50 
— ag as aa = ee - 4 _— a a Tae se = ne Chicano. eat * 36.00 to 16.50 
em Sane e. man OT ne are ‘42 St. Louis, No. 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 11.00 0.11.50 Cleveland —eecccssesccssssssssssssesssessesee 12.00 to 12.25 ss : ‘ 
Pittsburgh, No. 2......... 15.00 to 15.50 Eastern Pennsylvania  .........+ 12.00 to 12.50 ' LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
St. Louis, No. 1 ... 10.25 to 10.76 Pitteburgh § ..cccccccrcssccsesee SD STRODE”... daccnccassnscevctvesenaptastnveapanasese 14.00 to 14.50 
i o. 2 SEU ICD: UIE II cncnsscccnsécecunstsincwinmacotionnusen RODP GO DOWO PUD GT . secvscccincercerestorcsicssconsnrs 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, N 
——— 
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Scrap 


Revival 
Prices Show Little 
Shorts Absorb Offerings 


Delayed— 
Change— 


in Activity 

















is seen in all trading centers and dealers are wary of ob- 


OP ements of the expected activity in iron and steel scrap 


ligating themselves far ahead. 
to obtain tonnages at prices they offer. 
exists to take most offerings, and distress scrap is absent. 


show little change anywhere. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—While heavy 
melting steel has advanced to $13 to 
$13.50, a few other grades of iron 
and steel scrap show weakness. Most 
grades, on the other hand, show lit- 
tle change from the past ten days. 
A leading steelworks consumer pur- 
chased 20,000 tons of heavy melting 
steel at $13.50. Another consumer 
purchased a round tonnage at $13, 
this buyer having less rigid inspec- 
tion. The rigid specification of one 
consumer in effect places its material 
as a separate grade of melting steel. 
Cast borings are weaker. Only one 
consumer is active and is paying 
$10.25. Offers of $10.50 by sellers 
have been refused. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Business continues 
in limited volume. Shipments  out- 
side of New England showed a fall- 
ing off recently, mainly because deal- 
ers find it more difficult to get ma- 
terial at prices offered by melters. 
In some lines prices have developed 
rather a wide range. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Dealers’ scrap 
prices are unchanged, with market 
generally quiet. With few exceptions, 
consumers are buying sparingly, and 
at the moment no material improve- 
ment is expected. Machinery cast ap- 
pears in slightly better demand, but 
notwithstanding the relative scarcity 
of this material, prices appear steady. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Hand_ to 
mouth buying continues to feature 
the iron and steel scrap market. Buy- 
ing includes many lots of 1000 to 2000 
tons each. Prices are unchanged ex- 
cept wrought pipe, which is now $13, 
and turnings, now $11. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—While some deal- 
ers assert scrap retains strength 
others report a decline of about 25 
cents a ton on offers for heavy melt- 
ing steel] and some other materials. 
Demand is not active although large 
tonnages remain to be shipped on 
recent contracts. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Short interests 
quickly cover scrap offerings and so 
keep the market clear. Occasionally 
small lots are peddled but usually 
prices are too high to inspire inter- 
est. Because of consumer indifference 
price advances are difficult. A near- 
by sheet interest has tried to pur- 
chase more machine shop turnings at 
$11, and additional heavy breakable 
cast at $138, but cannot find tonnages 
at those figures. Some steel specialty 
buyers among steel foundries bought 
lots up to 500 tons at a time at 
$17.10 and $17.25. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Iron and steel 


Consumers find it difficult 
Sufficient short interest 
Prices 


scrap fails to keep pace with the im- 
proved situation in the steel indus- 
try. Mills in this district and in the 
valley are regulating shipments close- 
ly, and old material continues to come 
out more freely than it can be ab- 
sorbed. Some consumers are holding 
up all shipments. Prices are _ un- 
changed but in many cases nominal. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel is quoted 
at $13.75 to $14 in Cleveland and $15 
to $15.25 in the Valley. Blast fur- 
nace grades are offered at $10.25 to 
$10.75. Cast grades are quiet. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 21.—Sentiment 
among scrap dealers is_ pessimistic, 
and general opinion is that any up- 
ward movement will not come until 
much later than expected. Shipments 
on contracts to nearby mills have been 
of fair proportions, but forward buy- 
ing has been almost at a _ standstill. 








Prices are holding well under lack 
of consumer interest. 

St. Louis, Feb. 21—Weakness con- 
tinues in iron and steel scrap. This 
is due to several causes, the chief 
being that mills have covered on 
their needs, and are awaiting new 
orders for their products before in- 
creasing raw material commitments. 
Country dealers are shipping heavily. 
On the recent upturn in prices coun- 
try shipping points were able for the 
first time in months to move their 
accumulations. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Activ- 
ity is lacking in iron and steel scrap 
and conditions are unchanged. Heavy 
melting steel continues at $10.75, 
delivered. 


Gives Foundry Talk 


“The three graces of the foundry 
industry, gating, heading and vent- 
ing, often become its. disgraces,” 
said J. Ramsey Speer, president, 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, 
before a meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s association, Feb. 20, in 
presenting a paper “Where the 
Foundryman’ Finds _ Profit.” The 
speaker said it is the man who ac- 
complishes these three things most 
successfully and economically who 
makes a profit. Closest and strictest 
attention paid to all variables, even 
to the weather, pays dividends and 
watching every step along the line 
with personal interest is bound to 
lead to profit. 








Sheets 





Demand Continues to Improve— 
Valley Mills Increase Output— 
Terne Plate Price Advanced 













Some consumers are ordering additional ton- 


HEET specifications are active, especially from users in the 
Middle West. 


nages to round out first quarter requirements, and orders for 


second quarter also are being taken. 
Makers of terne plate in the Mahoning valley have 
advanced prices $4 to $6 a ton. 


their output. 


Valley mills have increased 
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Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—Sheet 
output has increased at independent 
plants, due to working more hours 
weekly, although the number of mills 
operating is not so large as a week 
ago. Makers of two lines of sheet 
products have reaffirmed quotations 
for second quarter as well as for new 
purchases. Terne plate makers have 
named 4.10c, Pittsburgh, an advance 
of $4 to $6 a ton. Makers of high 
silicon electrical sheets, U. S. stand- 
ard, also reaffirmed for second quar- 
ter the quotation of 4.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Black sheets are 2.90c and galvanized 
8.75c. Independent plants here this 
week operate at 85 per cent, against 
87 per cent last week and 71 per 
cent two weeks ago. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Sheet demand 
on contracts continue satisfactory. It 
appears daily average bookings in 
this territory for February will be 


fully equal to the average in Jan- 
uary. In several cases prospective 
buyers say black sheets have been 
offered to them below 2.90c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Prices, however, are not 
receiving a real test. The attitude of 
most makers is firm with respect to 
2.10c, base, Pittsburgh, on blue an- 
nealed, 2.90ec on black and 3.75¢ on 
galvanized. 


Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Heavy demand 
has developed for automobile sheets. 
Mill operation is close to 85 per cent. 
Black sheets are steady at 2.90c, base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Mills are ac- 
cumulating backlogs of sheet speci- 
fications for the first time in some 
weeks. In some cases it is difficult 
to make delivery before the end of 
this month. A leading producer has 
specifications for four to five weeks. 
Contracts are being placed for sec- 
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ond quarter at prices that have car- 
ried over. The market recently has 
been tested by some heavy tonnage 
orders. The Chicago delivered prices 
are 3.05c for No. 24 black; 3.90c for 
No. 24 galvanized; and 2.25c to 2.35c 
for No. 10 blue annealed. 


St. Louis, Feb. 21.—The volume of 
incoming business in sheets has de- 
creased slightly due to the firmer 
attitude of producers and distribu- 
tors. Shipments are holding up well 
with specifications satisfactory. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Active speci- 
fying, frequent new buying to aug- 
ment first quarter tonnages, _ less 
price resistance, and occasional book- 
ing of second quarter contracts fea- 
ture the sheet market. Most of the 
business appears coming from the 
Middle West. Diversified users, in- 
cluding agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers, are taking more galvan- 
ized and blue annealed sheets; metal 
roof manufacturers are busy, as are 
users of electrical sheets. Consum- 
ers of full finished sheets are well 
represented in shipping instructions. 
Mill backlogs are growing. Addi- 
tional unsuccessful efforts have been 
made to add to first quarter contract 
tonnages at old levels. As much as 
a 10 per cent increase has been ac- 
cepted, but more than that is taken 
only at the new prices. In one case 
several hundred tons was _ accepted 
for March delivery at the old prices, 
an additional larger quantity will be 
shipped in April at the new prices, 
and at the same time several thou- 
sand tons were booked for second 
quarter delivery at the new levels. 
While considerable sales resistance is 
offered by full finished sheet buyers 


several attractive lots have been 
booked. Full finished sheets are 
quoted at 4.15c, blue annealed at 


2.10c, plus 10 cents for wide mate- 


rial; black at 2.90c, and galvanized 
at 3.75c. Operations are maintained 
at 80 to 85 per cent. American 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co. went up an- 
other point, to 77 per cent; last week. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Slackening 
in the flow of specifications to sheet 
mills was noted in this territory dur- 
ing the week. Although some makers 
continue to operate 100 per cent of 
capacity, backlogs have diminished 
and in some cases production is being 
scheduled for a decrease next week. 
Contracting for second quarter is 
slow in developing, buyers being un- 
certain from experience whether the 
new price will hold, and being covered 
for considerable tonnage yet to be 
taken out before April 1. Prices are 
firm on blue annealed at 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, black at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, and 
autobody at 4.15c. Galvanized is 
fairly steady at 3.65c to 3.75c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Iron and Steel Index Rises 


Washington, Feb. 21.— January 
wholesale price index for iron and 
steel was 93.9, against 93.7 in De- 
cember and 99.2 last January, taking 
1926 as 100, according to the depart- 
ment of labor. January index for 
nonferrous metals was 91.7, against 
92.3 in December and 94.8 for Jan- 
uary, 1927. 
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Tin Plate 











New Moderate—Price Is 


Firm 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Domestic tin 
plate business is gradually being dis- 
charged as specifications against con- 
tracts develop. From time to time 
new inquiries come out. One from 
an oil company calls for 100,000 base 
boxes. Some export business appears 
intermittently, in quantities from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 base boxes. The out- 
look is favorable for 1928. The price 
is firm at $5.25. 


Inquiries 


The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers reports that its new 
weekly engineering index service is in 
good demand and that its subscrib- 








ers exceed the number who subscribed 
for the old service. The editorial and 


production departments began to 
trial-function separately on Dec. j 
but will be co-ordinated shortly, 


Major Carlos de Zafra, director of 
the index, feels that before the new 
year is half over, the society will fee] 
fully justified in having taken such 
a bold step in serving the interests 
of industry and science. 


Barberton Rates Unfair 


Washington, Feb. 21.—The rate 
charged on iron and _ steel articles, 
in carloads, from Pittsburgh and cer- 
tain other points in western Penn- 
sylvania to Barberton, O., and from 
Barberton to Munhall and Rankin, 
Pa., have been found unreasonable 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in a decision in the case of Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. against the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. 





Pipe 





Large Line Inquiries Inactive— 
Cast 
2000-Ton Letting at Detroit 


Market Featured with 








INE pipe market activity is confined to shipments against mill 
We orders and contemplation of prospective spring programs. 
Cast pipe during the week was featured by the rejection of 
French bids and awarding of 2000 tons by Detroit to three domes- 


tic makers. 
three to six weeks’ backlogs. 


Prices are steadier, with Birmingham makers having 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Another re- 
duction in the price of mid-continent 
oil last week does not lend much en- 
couragement to the oil situation, and 
the oil country pipemakers see noth- 
ing in the way of increased demand 
for this year. No oil country lines 
are up but gas lines continue to be 
projected. One or two 20 and 22- 
inch lines undoubtedly will be pur- 
chased early this spring. The Hope 
Engineering & Supply Co. has been 
awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion by next May of main transmis- 
sion lines of the Inland Gas Corp. 
from Prestonburg to Ashland, Ky. 

Standard full weight merchant pipe 
jobbers order intermittently in har- 
mony with needs or _ replacements. 
Heavy stocks are not maintained any- 
where, the mills being looked to 
maintain sufficient supplies to meet 
demands for prompt deliveries. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Inquiry for oil 
pipe line requirements has improved. 
In addition to one inquiry, involving 
about 150,000 tons of steel pipe, 
quite a few under negotiation involve 
300 to 1000 tons each. _ 

The local department of water sup- 
ply, gas and electricity, is commenc- 
ing to enter the market for cast pipe. 
Present specifications call for about 
1500 tons and further sizable speci- 
fications are expected out shortly. 
The market generally is quiet, with 
prices unchanged. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Winter buying 

of cast iron water pipe in this terri- 
tory is spotty. Small contract awards 
are numerous, but municipal jobs are 
scarcer. Saginaw, Mich., is in the 
market for 475 tons of 6 to 24-inch 
pipe, and Chicago will open bids soon 
for 1633 tons of 8 and 12-inch pipe. 
The 2000 tons of 24-inch class B pipe 
for Detroit was divided among James 
B. Clow & Sons, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., and National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., on the basis of about $30, base 
Birmingham. The French bid was re- 
jected. 
_Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Let- 
tings for cast iron pressure pipe have 
been accumulating and backlogs of 
six to eight weeks are on hand, but 
the market is weak. In this season 
three months’ business should be in 
hand. Quotations are firm on _ the 
$28 base for 6-inch and over sizes. 
Shipments are steady but consider- 
able stock is on hand. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 

















2000 tons, 24-inch class B pipe for Detroit, 
divided among James B. Clow & Sons, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., all bidding around $30 
base Birmingham. 

500 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe for Hartford, 
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Conn., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
192 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150, Pasadena, 
Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














2000 tons, 6 to 20-inch cast pipe for water 
department, New York; bids open Feb. 27. 
1964 tons, 6 and 8-inch class 350, Los Angeles ; 
B. Nicoll & Co. low bidder. i 
1638 tons, 8 and 12-inch pipe for Chicago; bids 
received Feb. 29. ; 
1090 tons, miscellaneous sizes of cast pipe, 
including 20 and 24-inch sizes, for depart- 
ment of water supply, gas and electricity, 
New York; general contractors’ bids to be 

opened Feb. 24. 

526 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, East Palo water 
waterwords district, Redwood City, Calif. ; bids 
opened. 

500 tons, approximately, 16 and 20-inch cast 
pipe for department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, New Yorw; direct bids 
asked. 

475 tons, 6 to 24-inch pipe for Saginaw, Mich.; 
bids received Feb. 21. 

426 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B, improvement to 
Saturn avenue, Huntington Park, Calif.; 
bids in Feb. 20. 

400 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; bids to be opened Feb. 23. 





Iron Ore 








Market Is Not Yet Active—Stocks 
Lower Than Year Ago 
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Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Some_ con- 
sumers of Lake Superior iron ore 
are estimating their requirements for 
the season, and preliminary negotia- 
tions have been undertaken in a few 
instances, but open market inquiries 
have not developed, and prices are 
not yet determined. The general as- 
sumption in the trade is that prices 
will not be changed from last year. 

Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore in January increased 311,033 tons 
over December. Stocks at furnaces 
and on Lake Erie docks Feb. 1 were 
621,036 tons less than on the com- 
parable date in 1927. The following 
details are from the report from the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association: 





Tons 
Ore consumed in December .............. 3,992,099 
Ore consumed in January 4,303,132 
Increase in January 311,033 


Ore consumed in January, 1927............ 4,523,863 
Ore on hand at furnaces Feb. 1 

ag T E  g 28 LE SR 27,061,994 
Ore on Lake Erie docks, Feb. 1, 1928 6,288,000 
Total at furnaces and Lake docks, 


ae ie | |. ES SN 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 
MOCKS: Dad. 1, BOLT crcccccsscssienssticcccas 86,971,000 


Speed Reorganization 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 21.—Charles B. 
McNaught, new president of the 
British Empire Steel Corp., and J. H. 
Gundy have been conferring with 
officials of Nova Scotia relative to 
a new program for the corporation. 
The appeal to the privy council from 
the order of the Nova Scotia courts 
for winding up the subsidiary Do- 
minion Steel Corp. has been with- 
drawn and negotiations for settlement 
with the National Trust Co., the re- 
ceivers, are in progress. 
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Bars 


Strong Demand 


and Heavy 
Shipments, with Deliveries _ De- 
ferred—Prices Are Advanced 





TRONG buying and active specifying prevail in all producing 
S districts, soft steel bars being a leader in activity. Some mills 
have worked out low-priced contracts and are shipping ton- 
nage at the new level, with sufficient on order books for several 


weeks. 


At Chicago deliveries are four to six weeks deferred. 


Leading producer now asks 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and 2.00c, Chicago. 
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Chicago, Feb. 21.—Some active spot 
buying in bar products, as well as in 
plates and shapes, placed the week 
far above the average for 1927 in 
new buying. January-February fin- 
ished steel specifications are con- 
tinuing, with specifications the past 
week, the second best this year. _One 
producer finds his February specifica- 
tions 15 to 20 per cent above last 
month. Shipments are heavy, deliv- 
eries on all finished products being 
lengthened to four or six weeks. The 
fact that a number of buyers are in 
the spot market gives indication that 
contracting for first quarter may have 
been more cautious than was_ indi- 
cated because of the price advance. 
Soft steel bar mill operations are 
above 90 per cent, and alloy steel bar 
mills are above 80 per cent. Indi- 
cated automotive schedules for March 
show no drop. Heavy January and 
early February shipments to the farm 
implement industry are followed by a 
slight slackening in specifications. 

The leading maker has opened sec- 
ond quarter books at 2.00c, with 2.05c 
on small lots. 

Rail steel bars are in good demand 
from general manufacturing and 
farm implement lines. The price is 
1.80e to 1.85¢, Chicago Heights. Bar 
iron is steady at 1.95c. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Merchant bar 
specifications reflect improvement from 
the standpoint of the eastern terri- 
tory as a whole. This business is 
composed mainly of specifications on 
contracts placed at lower prices than 
now prevailing. These contracts gen- 
erally are on the books at 1.80c, base, 
Pittsburgh, and some at 1.75c, base 
Pittsburgh. For second quarter 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, is now asked. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Prices on_ steel 
bars are holding firm. Steelworks 
operation reached close to 85 per cent 
last week end but open hearth opera- 
tions dropped probably 5 per cent at 
the beginning of this week, due to 
repair work on some units. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Merchant steel 
bar shipments and orders are increas- 
ing. Specifications against contracts 
are numerous and in some cases ship- 
pers already have worked out low- 
priced contracts and are starting upon 
1.85¢ tonnage with three to five weeks’ 
dating. Jobbers are ordering a lit- 
tle more freely. Cold bar finishers 
are calling for expedited deliveries, 
the automotive trade being more in- 
sistent upon prompt shipment. Auto- 


mobile spring makers also are getting 
busier. The leading maker as of 
Feb, 22 goes to 1.90c, base Pittsburgh. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—Some 
steel bar makers are quietly covering 
some customers’ needs into second 
quarter at 1.85c, Pittsburgh, which is 
the firm price on today’s business, 
This also includes reaffirmation of the 
band quotation to 2.25¢ to 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh, for 3-inch and _ under. 
Intimations are not lacking that, be- 
cause of the steady inflow of bar 
specifications from all consumers and 
the consequent activity of the mills, 
it is not unlikely that higher quota- 
tions may follow. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—With most 
makers, sales of soft steel bars thus 
far in February exceed those in the 
comparable period of January. The 
automotive industry leads in creatin 
this demand. Bolt, nut and _ rive 
makers are taking fair tonnages. 
Practically prompt shipments va 
can be made by the mills. As o 
Feb. 22 second quarter books will be 
opened by the leading maker at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Navy. de- 
partment opens bids March 6 on 500 
tons of bars. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Steel bar 
demand is somewhat improved in 
this territory, especially specifications 
on first quarter contracts. Little new 
business is being booked. 


Issues Bar Standard 


The department of commerce, Wash- 
ington, is distributing a bulletin set- 
ting forth the standard recently adopt- 
ed for new billet steel reinforcing bars 
and tracing the history. of the  dis- 
cussion leading to its adoption. The 
intermediate grade is the one agreed 
upon as the standard. The standard 
became effective Jan. 1, 1928, for new 
production and is applicable as of 
March 1, 1928, for the clearing of 
spot stocks. 


Canada for Research 


The Canadian house of commons, at 
Ottawa, Ont., has appropriated $750,- 
000 for the proposed national research 
council laboratory. A total of $3,000,- 
000 is to be spent for the bureau and 
a site of ten acres at Ottawa for the 
first unit has been chosen. 
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tructural Shapes 


WARDS and 


numerous small projects. 


pending. This 


New York, Feb. 21.—Structural or- 
ders and inquiries are more numerous, 
with the latter involving some partic- 
ularly. sizable tonnages. A _ hotel at 
Seventh avenue and Forty-third street 
will take 2500 tons and a plant ad- 
dition in Cumberland, Md., 3000 tons. 
In addition, specifications are now 
being issued for a 63-story building 
at Forty-second and Lexington av- 
_enue, requiring a large tonnage. Ho- 
tels at Thirty-fourth street and 
Eighth avenue and_ Thirty-ninth 
street and Park avenue will be in the 
market in the relatively near future, 
each requiring large quantities of 
steel. Plain shape prices continue to 
hold at 2.145c, New York, with fab- 
ricating material quotations unsettled. 


Boston, Feb. 21.—Another quiet 
week has elapsed in the structural 
market with the same unfavorable 


conditions holding. Prices hold steady 
on the small quantity of tonnage 
placed. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Several struc- 
tural shape jobs have been awarded 
in this section, those involving below 
100 tons being numerous. It is un- 
derstood the bridge between Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind., tak- 
ing 18,000 tons, has been let to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. Plain material is 
being specified out freely against con- 
tracts, some low priced obligations 
still being discharged. For second 
quarter the leading maker is asking 
1.90c. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Lack of large 
tonnage projects in this territory is 
keeping shop operations of fabrica- 
tors at a low point. some plants op- 
erating as low as 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Inquiries are numerous but 
mostly for small lots. Plain mate- 
rial prices for new business’ are 
steady at 1.85c, Pittsburgh, but the 
leading maker advanced quotations to 
1.90c, effective, Feb. 22. Fabricated 
prices continue to reflect unusually 
keen competition, a recent project in 
this territory being placed about $54 
a ton, f.o.b., and $68 a ton erected. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—About 83,000 
tons of structural steel are pending in 
the Chicago district and western ter- 
ritory, most of these prospective 
awards being now in the active stage. 
Plans have been drawn for a garage 
to be built near the Chicago loop re- 
quiring about 10.000 tons. Marshall 
Field & Co. warehouse and wholesale 
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inquiries of the week 
New inquiries are 

augmented by a 10,000-ton garage for Chi- 
cago where a total of 83,000 tons of work now is 
includes the 45,000-ton Marshall 
Field warehouse and wholesale store soon to be 
placed. The most marked development in the mar- 
ket during the week was the resumption of ac- 








Awards and Inquiries Numerous but Mostly 
Small—83,000 Tons Pending at Chicago 
Including 10,000-Ton Garage 








include 
politan district. 


this spring. 
lating effect on 


of protections. 
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store is becoming active and _ will 
take about 45,000 tons. Fresh proj- 
ects of the past week totaled 13.550 
tons. Many projects are being started 
quietly due to the advanced mill 
prices on plain material. The larger 
structural shops are well engaged. 

The leading maker is asking 2.00c 
for second quarter. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Although a 
number of structural steel projects 
were let here in the past week and a 
number of new jobs are pending, the 
tonnage involved is comparatively 
small and fabricating shops complain 
of a lack of business. Structural 
shape demand continues small and 
eastern mill operations now are de- 
creased to 70 per cent of capacity. 
Prices range from 2.07c to 2.13c, de- 
livered Philadelphia. 





ut WELD 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this weekk.............0000.... 56,174 
Awards last week .................... 59,348 
Awards two weeks ago ......... 37,690 
Awards this week in 1927.... 21,840 
Average weekly awards, Jan.... 31,359 
Average weekly awards, 1928 53,825 
Total awards to date, 1927.... 298,783 
Total awards to date, 1928.... 376,778 





WUAUUAEEAUAT LATENT 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








19,000 tons, Chicago Civic Opera building, 
Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall Co.;  pre- 
viously reported as awarded to unstated fab- 
ricator. 

18,000 tons, bridge over Ohio 
Louisville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, 
Louisville-Jeffersonville Bridge Co., 
ville, Ky., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

15,000 tons, bridgework for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe railroad, to American Bridge Co. 

6500 tons, building, Sutter street, 


river between 
Ind., for 
Louis- 


physicians’ 


San Francisco, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Central works. 
2300 tons, printing building, 247 East Forty- 


fifth street, New York; noted in last week’s 
issue as placed, went to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 


1600 tons, Kent Automatic Parking Garage, 
New York, to Post & McCord. 
1500 tons, bridgework for Northern Pacific 
railroad, to American Bridge Co. 


1500 tons, third unit of state capitol, Lincoln, 


tivity on a large scale by the New York Metro- 


A 68-story building and two large 


hotel structures are being planned for construction 


Plain material price advances have had a stimu- 


construction, and many tonnages 


are being negotiated quietly, to take advantage 


Nebr., to Omaha Steel Works, at $232,000. 

850 tons, church, Wilshire boulevard, Los An- 
geles, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

800 tons, addition and alteration to Pennsy)- 
vania station, Journal square, Jersey City, 
N. J., to American Bridge Co. 

710 tons, Whitehouse ra‘lroad grade crossing 
elimination, Garfield Heights, O., to Me 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

700 tons, 
university, 
cator. 

700 tons, transmission line, Southern California 
Edison Co., Los Angeles, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. 


650 tons, 


hall for women, Cornel] 
N. Y., to unnamed fabri- 


residential 
Ithaca, 


bridge, 
Beth- 


Pennsylvania railroad 
Forty-first street, Philadelphia, to 
lehem Steel Co. 

520 tons, uptown 
Philadelphia, to 
previously noted as 

515 tons building for 
Pittsburgh, through 
Cleveland, general contractor, to 
Bridge Works. 

500 tons, washer building for coal tipple at 
Montour, Pa., to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Co. 

450 tons, 
follows: 
lington 
one bridge 
Co. 

400 tons, plant for Ohio Box Board Co., 
Ritman, O., awarded unstated fabricator. 
400 tons, highway bridge between Glen island 
and New Rochelle, N. for Westchester 
county park commission, to Bethlehem Steel 

Co. 


office 
Fabricators 
350 
National Biscuit Co., 
Lundoff-Bicknell  Co., 
Fort Pitt 


building, 
Inc., 
tons. 


theater and 
3ethlehem 
involving 


four bridges for Vermont, placed as 
350 tons for three bridges to Bur- 
Construction Co., and 100 tons for 
to Albany Bridge Construction 


Little Neck, Long 
unnamed fabri- 


Lakeville school, 
N. Y., awarded to 


375 tons, 
island, 
cator. 

3858 tons, Piedmont 
building at Taylors, 
Shackelford, Greenville, S. C., 
tractors, to Southern Engineering 
viously announced under ‘Plates 

300 tons, telephone building, Telegraph avenue, 


Print Works new mill 
S. C., through Potter & 
general con- 
Co., pre- 
placed.” 


Oakland, Calif., to Judson-Pacific Co. 

300 tons, Northeastern Title & Trust Co. 
building, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inc. 

265 tons, for George W. Childs building, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

250 tons, wire and cable plant for American 
Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, R. I. to 
Austin Co. 

250 tons, shoring beams for Arthur A. John- 
son Corp., for subway work, New York, 


to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Wind river bridge, Skamania county, 
Poole & McGonigle. 

Moreland suburban station, 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works. 
200 tons, coal tipple for Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Montour, Pa., to John Ejichleay Jr. Co. 
200 tons. substation for Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works. 
196 tons, colored Elks Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators 
170 tons, bridgework for state highway com- 
mission in Michigan, to Massillon Bridge 
& Structural Co., previously announced under 

“Plates Placed.” 


235 tons, 
Wash., to 


200 tons, west 


home, 
Inc. 
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150 tons, office building, Sixteenth and Locust 


streets, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Fabrica- 
tors Inc. . ’ ‘ 
150 tons, West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


Co. building, Philadelphia, to Robinson Iron 
& Steel Co. ¥ 
150 tons, building for American Gas asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, through DeHamel Con- 
struction Co., general contractor, to Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., reported last week, 
awarded unstated fabricator. 
131 tons, including 90 tons for Central Alloy 
Steel Corp. buildings, Massillon, O., to Mas- 
sillon Bridge & Structural Co. 


130 tons, apartment, Sixteenth avenue, San 
Francisco, to Judson-Pacific Co. 
130 tons, transport house for Kelly Island 


Lime & Transport Co., at Marble Head, O., 
to Reliance Structural Steel Co. 
125 tons, Carpenter street bridge for Pennsyl- 


vania railroad, Philadelphia, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. ; 
110 tons, modernization of battleships OKLA- 


HOMA and NevapA, to Carnegie Steel Co. 

104 tons, ice plant, Maybrook, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Fabricators Inc. 

100 tons, warehouse, Twenty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Calif., to Pacific Coast Engineering 
0. 

ie tons, Famous-Bar store addition, St. Louis, 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, crane girders for Pacific Coast Steel 


Co., Seattle to Wallace Bridge & Structural 
Steel Co. 

100 tons, structural work for Commonwealth 
Edison Co. at Fisk avenue station, Chicago, 
to Vierling Steel Works. 

100 tons, turntable and bridge work for sev- 
eral railroads, to Vierling Steel Works. 
100 tons, Pennsylvania railroad  transmis- 

sion towers, to Phoenix Iron Co. 

100 tons, sand bin for Charles Warner, 
Marlborough street, Philadelphia, to Mont- 
gomery Iron & Steel Co. 

100 tons, 2-story addition to Stuart building, 
for Stuart Investment Co., Lincoln, Nebr., 
to Paxton & Vierling Iron Works, previous- 


ly announced under “Plates Placed.” 
erection of 


100 tons, design, fabrication and 
baseball grandstand for Augusta, Ga., to 
Southern Engineering Co., previously an- 
nounced under “Plates Placed.’’ 


Unstated tonnage, manufacturing building for 
Fairchild Aviation Co., Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Austin Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














20,000 to 25,000 tons, estimated for 55-story 


office building, East Forty-second _ street, 
New York; J. E. Carpenter, architect. 
10,000 tons, garage, Chicago; Graven & 
Meager, Chicago; architects. 


4500 tons, Governor Clinton hotel, Seventh ave- 
nue and Thirty-first street, New York; bids 
asked. 

3500 tons, New York state office building, New 
York; Caldwell-Wingate Co. and George 
Colon Co. tied for low on the general con- 
tract, each with a bid of $3,774,000. 

8350 tons, Greenpoint avenue bridge over New- 
ton creek, Queens, New York; P. T. Cox 
Contracting Co., low on the general contract. 

3000 tons, plant addition, for Celanese Corp. of 
America, Cumberland, Md.; bids asked. 

1300 tons, building for Northwestern Bell Tele- 


phone Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

1200 tons, warehouse for Planters & Shippers 
Compress Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

900 tons, theater for Allied Owners Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids asked. 

900 tons, 1928 bridge requirements for Dela- 


ware, Lackawanna & Western railroad; bids 
asked. 

835 tons, approach to LaSalle street bridge, 
Chicago. J. A. Simpson Co. low bidder on 
general contract; 75 tons of iron and steel 
eastings also required. 

800 tons, miscellaneous bridge work, 
sylvania railroad; bids asked. 

700 tons, power house, for Byllesby interests, 
San Diego, Calif.; bids being taken. 

650 tons, two bridges, at Pekin and Petersburg, 
Ill., for Chicago & Illinois Midland railroad. 

500 tons, Community hotel, Charleston, W. Va.; 


for Penn- 


bids closed Feb. 22. 
500 tons, municipal bridge, for Burlington, 
Vt.; bids open March 1. 


450 tons, Market street viaduct, Shreveport, La. 


400 tons, hotel addition, Springfield, Mass. ; 
plans complete abont Feb. 20. 

800 tons, Blum store, Philadelphia; rede- 
signed contract awarded Wark Co. 

200 tons, pattern storage building for United 


States Cast Iron Bur- 


lington, N. J. 


Pipe & Foundry Co., 
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Concrete Bars | Fam Bacstone of Activity 
} 


Small Lots Continue to 











"were small in size, with a total activity comparable to sea- 


A WARDS and inquiries in the concrete bar market of the week 


sonal normal. 


Spring building construction and roadwork 


programs are being formulated and some plans for March and 
April maturity are being launched. Prices appear firmer this week, 
following general softness of the preceding week. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—While a large 
number of building projects are be- 
ing figured by architects and engi- 
neers, awards of reinforcing bars 
are in a lull. The majority of large 
jobs continue to go rail steel, while 
billet dealers have been getting con- 
siderable small business. The higher 
mill prices for billet bars tend to 
strengthen quotations, but attractive 
bids still bring out some concessions 
from billet bar sellers. Some _ shad- 
ing has been done below 2.30c for 
billet bars. Rail steel bars are 1.85c 
to 1.95¢e, Chicago. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Little prospects 
are ahead for any large activity in 
concrete bars. Local interests point 
out that the period is abnormally 
dull with no work in prospect to 
color the immediate future. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Most concrete 
bar jobs up for attention involve 15 
to 50 tons. That these will increase 
as the spring building season ad- 
vances is the expectation of the fab- 


ricators. Several 100-ton jobs will 
close before then. Awards this past 
week have been negligible. The mar- 


ket is 1.85¢c to 1.95c, with the mini- 
mum increasingly difficult to obtain. 


Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Determined ef- 
forts are being made to _ establish 
a minimum base of 2.05c, Lacka- 
wanna, on reinforcing bars shipped 
direct from steelworks and to get 
a minimum of 2.40c on lots deliv- 
ered in Buffalo territory. Inquiry is 
increasing slowly but building proj- 
ects on architects’ books are not up 
to usual volume for this season. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—A number of 
small inquiries are keeping reinforc- 
ing bar interests active. Awards of 
the past week included a 120-ton hos- 
pital addition for Western Reserve 
university to Bourne-Fuller Co. Sev- 
eral inquiries requiring from 200 to 





MO 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week ..................... 3,625 
Awards last week. .................... 10,445 
Awards two weeks ago ......... 1,160 
Awards this week in 1927.... 1,813 
Average weekly awards, Jan.... 8,613 
Average weekly awards, 1928 6,784 
Total awards to date, 1927.... 30.943 
Total awards to date, 1928.... 47,490 
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300 tons are active. New billet bars 
continue 1.85c, Cleveland or Pitts- 
burgh mill, with rail steel 1.75c, mill. 
For delivery from jobbers’ stocks new 
billet bars are 2.30c to 2.50c, Cleve- 
land, and 2.60c, Youngstown. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











750 tons, Passavant hospital, Chicago, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. George A. Fuller Co., gen- 
eral contractor. 

370 tons, Northern Life Insurance building, 
Seattle, equally divided between Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. and Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
formerly noted as 300 tons. 


300 tons, building, Taylor, S. C., to Connors 
Steel Co. 
250 tons instead of 200 tons as noted last 


week, Mayview hospital, 
Carlem Engineering Co. 

220 tons, rail steel, apartment building at Wil- 
son avenue and Beacon street, Chicago, to 
Concrete Engineering Co. 

210 tons, office building, Wilshire boulevard, 
Los Angeles, to unstated company. 

200 to 400 tons, new garage for Boston post- 
office in Back Bay district, Boston, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

180 tons, building for First Presbyterian 
church, Greensboro, N. C., to Truscon Steel 


Pittsburgh, to 


Co. 

150 tons, warehouse for United Grocers Co., 
Brookiyn, N. Y., to Igoe Bros. 

150 tons, American City Refining Co. building, 
New Orleans, to Connors Steel Co. 


120 tons, pathological hospital for Western 
Reserve university, Cleveland, to Bourne- 
Fuller Co. 


100 tons, including bus barn for Cleveland 
Railway Co., Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

100 tons, Schoelkopf tannery addition, Buffalo, 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

100 tons, bridge at New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
Concrete Steel Co., through Willets Con- 
struction Co. 

100 tons, miscellaneous work including power 
house at Huntington, W. Va., 60 tons, bars 
and mesh, to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Griffin Mfg. Co., building, 
Ga., to Connors Steel Co. 

100 to 150 tons, culverts for roadbuilding, Ala- 
bama, to Connors Steel Co. 

100 tons, Dakota Creek bridge. Blaine, Wash., 
to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills. 

100 tons, Washington and Oregon highway 
projects, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills. 
100 tons, school at Scarsdale, N. Y., to Re- 

public Fireproofing Co. 

100 tons, including 75 tons for Central of 
Georgia railroad structure at Rome, Ga., to 
Connors Steel Co. 

Unstated tonnage, plant for Ohio Box Board 
Co., Ritman, O., to Truscon Steel Co. 


Griffin, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





1000 tons, Green industrial building, New 
York; General contract to Turner Construc- 
tion Co. 

500 tons, Chicago Civic Opera building Chicago ; 
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John Griffith & Son Co., general contractor. 

800 tons, Steuben club, Chicago; K. M. Vitzhum 
& Co. Inc., architects. 

800 tons, Atlantic & Pacific Stores Co. ware- 
house at St. Louis; Austin Co., Chicago, 
general contractor. 

270 tons, Chemistry building and power house 
unit, Ohio State university, Columbus, O. 


250 tons, apartment hotel, 1500 Lake Shore 
drive, Chicago. 
200 tons, three basements, Koppers building, 


Pittsburgh; bids close March 1. 
Philadelphia ; 


200 tons, Blum store, general 
contract to Wark Co. 

200 tons, hospital, Abington, Pa. 

200 tons, public school projects, Batavia, 
N .; Green & Hopkins, Buffalo, archi- 


tects; bids to be asked soon. 
100 tons, Sprague Memorial, Kingston, Pa. 
100 tons, Y. M. C. A., Williamsport, Pa. 
100 tons, administration building, Boys’ Train- 
ing school, Morganza, Pa.; bids being com- 


piled. 

Unstated tonnage, Eleto warehouse, New 
York; general contract to White Construc- 
tion Co. 





Refractories 











Improved Steel Rates and Expansions 
Prod Refractories Orders 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Increased steel 
mill operations are commencing to 
be reflected in refractories. Fire clay 
and silica brick orders have been 
growing, though consumers are sim- 
ply taking what they need for re- 
pairs, relinings, etc. Shenango Fur- 
nace Co. purchased a new lining for 
its No. 3 stack, recently blown out, 
from the brick maker which has been 
furnishing large quantities to Kop- 
pers Co. for new construction at New 
Haven, Conn., Philadelphia and Mon- 
treal. The larger part of the con- 
tract for brick for Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. expansion in Canton, O., 
for open hearths, soaking pits, heat- 
ing furnaces, etc., has been let. A 
large order for several hundred thou- 
sand silica, fire clay, chrome and 
magnesite brick for the Otis Steel 
Co.’s new 100-ton open hearth at 
Cleveland is to be let soon. Projects 
to come later include new by-product 
coke ovens for Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Kiln operations average 50 to 60 per 
cent. Except for intermittent con- 
cessions by proverbial price cutters, 
prices are firm. 


Mining Engineers Gather 
in New York 


New York, Feb. 21.—With a large 
early registration, and a formidable 
list of papers to be presented, the 
annual winter’s convention of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers opened here 
yesterday. The importance of steel 
to the aircraft industry can scarcely 
be exaggerated according to discus- 
sions on this subject. Eight papers 
on special steel and steel alloys were 
presented on the first day of the con- 
vention. Henry D. Hibbard, consult- 
ing engineer, Plainfield, N. J., made 
the annual Henry M. Howe lecture, 
his subject being the significance of 
steel analysis. The registration up 
to noon on Monday was over 1000 
which is nearly 200 more than on any 
previous occasion. 
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Rails, Cars 





Equipment Buying Lighter but 
February Total Good—Rail and 
Accessories Less Active 








in the railroad equipment market of the week in- 


CTIVITY 
cluded few large orders or inquiries. 


23 locomotives and 15 extra tenders. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. booked 6000 tons 


ruary already exceed 7000. 
of rails for New York subways. 


Union Pacific placed 
Car awards in Feb- 


Accessory buying in the Chicago 


district totaled 5000 to 8000 tons during the week. 


RAILROAD TRACK 


New York, Feb. 21.—While freight 
car buying has been rather light the 
past week, total orders so far this 
month are in excess of 7000, which 
compares with 3900 for all of Jan- 
uary. Locomotive buying is fea- 
tured by the placing of 23 engines 
and 15 extra tenders by Union Pa- 
cific railroad. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has booked 
6000 tons of rails and a substantial 
quantity of track spikes and screw 
spikes for New York subways. Rail 
Joint Co. was successful bidder on a 
good tonnage of accessories while Dil- 
worth Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, were 
successful bidders on a_ substantial 
quantity of rolled steel tie plates. 

Public Service Co. of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J., is in the market for 
a large tonnage of rails and track 


accessories for its electric railway 
system. 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Light rail 


sellers continue to maintain $36, be- 
lieving a reduction would not inspire 
additional buying. Demand is sat- 
isfied easily with an occasional car- 
load or two. Some large coal mine 
operators purchase occasionally for 
split-up delivery. 

Track accessory demand is fair. 
Small orders keep up fairly well from 
seattered buyers, especially on small 
spikes. Prices are firm, 2.80c for 
small spikes with an occasional con- 
cession for standard spikes. Tie plates 
are unchanged at 2.25c. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—A fair rail 
tonnage was placed in this district 
recently. Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co. ordered 4000 to 5000 tons, com- 
posing its year’s requirements. Le- 
high & New England closed on 1000 
tons, and Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. placed a substantial tonnage of 
light rails. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Ordering of 
standard steel rails in this terri- 
tory has been light the past two 


weeks, but about 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
still are before western mills for 
1928 programs. Only small miscel- 
laneous tonnages were placed in the 
past week. Rail mill operations are 
above 90 per cent, and mills in this 
territory will be well occupied with 
backlogs for some _ time. Buying 
of light rails is inactive. Only mis- 
cellaneous carloads are ordered. 
Definite inquiry for track acces- 
sories in this market is 10,000 to 
15,000 tons. Roads during the week 
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placed 5000 to 8000 tons of fasten- 
ings. 

Specifications from car builders con- 
tinue to come in actively. Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
has ordered eight combination baggage 
and smoking cars from Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific has put out an inquiry for 
11 gas-electric rail motor cars. 








CAR ORDERS PLACED 














Central Railway of Brazil, 12 passenger cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co. 

Delaware & Hudson, three combination mail 
and baggage cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Longview, Portland & Northern, 50 logging 
cars, to own shops at Longview, Wash. Parts 
and trucks to Magor Car Corp. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
eight combination baggage and smoking cars, 
to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Union Pacific, 500 flat cars, to Bettendorf Co.; 
10 diners and 15 passenger cars, to Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 16 dump cars, to Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Alabama State Docks, one switch engine, to 
American Locomotive Co. 

American Rolling Mill Co., one oil electric 
locomotive, to be built jointly by American 
Locomotive Co., General Electric Co., and 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, one oil-electrie lo- 
comotive, to be built jointly by American 
Locomotive Co., General Electric Co. and 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Rhodesian railways, 18 locomotives, to 
British Locomotive Co., Glasgow. 
Russian Imperial Railway commission, 30 in- 
dustrial locomotives, to George D. Whitcomb 
Co.; the order consisting of ten 18-ton and 

twenty 12-ton locomotives. 

Union Pacific, 23 3-cylinder locomotives and 
15 extra tenders, to American Locomotive 
Co. 


North 








CAR ORDERS PENDING 














Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 11 gas-electric 
rail motor cars in addition to previous in- 
quiries. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 200 
box cars. 

Sinclair Refining Co., five coke cars. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 12 tank cars 
for export. 

United Fruit Co., 75 box cars, 25 flat cars 
and three tank cars; inquiry withdrawn. 


Lester R. Bachner has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Randall Iron 
Works, Inc., 1230 Randall avenue, 
New York. 
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Wire 


Heavy Shipments with Prospect 
for Continued Activity—Prices 
to Be Tested 























- HIPMENTS of wire and nails are heavy, though somewhat less 
S than in January. The new prices have not been applied to 

much new business and remain to be tested by demand. Pres- 
ent specifications are against previous lower prices. Mill opera- 


tions are at an increased rate. 
on for larger supplies. 


Jobbers stocks are being called 
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Chicago, Feb. 21.—Demand for 
wire products from jobbers has eased 
somewhat, due largely to heavy ship- 
ments to jobbers in January. Car- 
load buyers are active, however. Nails 
have been affected somewhat by the 
recent heavy shipments to jobbers, 
and now are in lighter demand. Less 
indication of shading prices is seen 
in the western market. Wire_nails 
are reported steady at $2.70. Bright 
plain wire is 2.55c, Chicago or west- 
ern mill. 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 21.—Buying 
of wire shows steady expansion at 
steady prices. Orders are increasing, 
but in limited lots for advanced spec- 
ifications. Shipments against first 
quarter business are in good volume 
and mill stocks are better balanced. 
New prices will receive a more ac- 
curate test in a few weeks. The or- 
ders coming cover many specifications 
for specialties. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Specifications 
on first quarter contracts for steel 
wire and nails continue active. Sub- 
stantially all of this is on contracts 
booked at lower prices. Current 
prices continue 2.50c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for plain wire and $2.65, base, 
for wire nails, but there is little new 
business to afford a test. 


Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Operations of 
wire mills is at about 80 per cent. 
Common wire purchases before the 
recent advance were sufficient to keep 
schedules up this month and part of 
March. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Shipments of 
wire products are heavily. These ap- 
ply against contracts booked prior to 
the last price advance, so that only a 
few scattered small orders have been 
taken at the new levels, 2.50c on plain 
wire and $2.65 on wire nails. Job- 
bers are moving over stocks more 
rapidly. Some agricultural districts 
are commencing to contribute more 
tonnage. Wire mill operations av- 
erage 60 to 70 per cent. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Chicago Advances Small Rivets— 
Demand on Heavy Basis 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 522 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Small rivets, 
7/16-inch and smaller, have been ad- 


vanced to 70 per cent off, except in 
a few instances where 70 and 10 off 
still is quoted. This is to be effec- 
tive at once. Bolts continue 70 off 
and large structural rivets 2.85c, Chi- 
cago, for carloads. Specifications for 
bolts, nuts and rivets are slightly 
behind shipments in some lines. Farm 
implement industry, which took heavy 
shipments the past three months, has 
eased off slightly, although opera- 
tions continue at a high rate. Opera- 
tions of bolt and rivet producers con- 
tinue at about 70 per cent. Au- 
tomotive and railroad buying con- 
tinues active. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Oliver Iron 
& Steel Co., Pittsburgh, was low 
bidder on over 200 tons of track fast- 
ening bolts in bids opened by the 
New York board of transportation 
Feb. 11, and was given the contract. 


Demand for bolts and nuts, which 
recently was reported good, is off. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Demand for 
bolts and nuts shows a further ex- 
pansion, supported by heavier speci- 
fications from diversified consumers. 
Operations have been increased to 
about 65 per cent, with a leading in- 
terest reporting 70 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Rivet, nut and 
bolt orders are growing slightly more 
numerous, with shipments somewhat 
over the January rate. Large ton- 
nages are absent in keeping. with the 
continued policy of specifying only 
what is needed. Prices are firm at 
70 off for nuts and bolts, 2.75¢ for 
rivets, and 70 and 10 off for small 
rivets, with an extra 5 per cent on 
the latter when tonnage warrants. 





Strip Steel 
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Hot Strip Makers at Chicago Name 
Higher Schedule 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 522 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Producers of hot 
rolled strip steel are putting into ef- 
fect higher quotations. These repre- 
sent an advance of $2 a ton, and in 
some cases $3. Chicago quotations 
are: Strip under 3 inches, 2.30c to 
2.50c; 3 inches to 6 inches, 2.20c to 
2.30c; 6 to 12 inches, 2.00c to 2.10c; 
12 to 24 inches, inclusive, 16-gage 
and heavier, coils or cut lengths, 
1.95¢c minimum plate base or 2.20c, 


Jo Market Section 


minimum blue annealed sheet base, 
subject to plate and blue annealed 
sheet extra cards. These are all on 
the basis of Chicago district mill 
quotations. Mills are operating above 
80 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—As far as 
strip steel producers in this locality 
are concerned there has been no for- 
mal coverage of customers’ require- 
ments into April at the old price 
levels. New quotations as announced 
last week are firm, and recent in- 
quiries by large tonnage users indicate 
willingness to pay the increases. Un- 
doubtedly some material is on order 
books at the old figures which cannot 
be delivered before April, but these 
ostensibly are first quarter tonnages. 
February strip shipments will be 
slightly ahead of January. Bookings 
are about 15 per cent greater to 
date. Cold strips are firm at 3.15c, 
a means 2.90c for larger quanti- 
ies. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Strip _ steel 
specifications are being maintained at 
the level of the past several weeks, 
and operations of mills in this district 
generally average from 90 to 100 per 
cent. Strength is evidenced in present 
prices, on the new basis of quoting, 
inasmuch as numerous large con- 
sumers covered in the past week for 
second quarter needs. Second quarter 
contracts have equalled or exceeded 
in tonnage first quarter commitments 
in almost every instance. The only 
weakness in this territory has been 
encountered in the Toledo district. 
Cold-rolled strip is fairly active with 
a steady at 2.90¢ and 3.15c, Cleve- 
and. 





Cold Finished Steel 


Good Demand and Specifying Rates 
Show Improvement 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 522 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Operations av- 
eraging 75 to 80 per cent, good order 
books, heavy shipments for diversi- 
fied consuming lines, represent the 
improved conditions prevailing in cold 
finished bars. While it is admitted 
the present buying rate is not as 
heavy as in January, this is because 
heavy tonnages requisitioned in that 
month now are being absorbed. Au- 
tomotive releases are being made reg- 
ularly and it is thought these will 
be sustained in harmony with pro- 
duction schedules of most automobile 
producers. While larger customers 
still are receiving goods on 2.20¢ con- 
tracts, current business is at 2.30c, 
which is firm. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Despite the 
slowness of automobile builders in 
releasing shipments against first quar- 
ter contracts, cold drawn bar busi- 
ness continues at a high rate. Sev- 
eral makers compare favorably their 
first three weeks bookings in February 
with all of January. The market at 
2.35¢e, Cleveland, appears firm. Sev- 
eral instances where buyers have 
broadcast inquiries in an effort to 
break the market have resulted in 
all makers maintaining the full price. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Ko Market Section 


Prices Are Weak Throughout List with New 
Business Still Slow to Develop—Shipments 






























on Orders Placed Continue Large I 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
—Copper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead LeadEast Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot April New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
aS ae ae ee 14.12% 14.25 13.75 51.30 51.20 6.35 6.12% 5.57% 23.90 11.00 35.00 
| Ea 14.10 14.25 13.75 51.75 51.62% 6.25 6.12% 5.55 23.90 11.00 35.00 
| fo) ee 14.10 14.25 13.75 51.871 51.62% 6.321%4 6.10 5.52% 23.90 11.00 35.00 
ST RE ee ee emo ee 14.0714 14.25 13.75 51.50 51.25 6.25 6.00 5.50 23.90 10.87% 35.00 
a eee 14.07% 14.25 13.75 51.3714 51.12% 6.25 6.00 5.45 23.90 10.75 35.00 
EW YORK, Feb. 21.—Prices of Aluminum—Prices are steady with 
several nonferrous metals con- a fair amount of business for early 
tinue to weaken with new busi- shipment being done. Coke By-Products 
ness slower in developing than eT a 
had saggy ga hate mm a Federal specifications board has 
nearly ail metals Pp formulated a master specification for Brisk Toluol Demand Reflects Auto- 


orders placed two to three months 
ago continue large. Aluminum and 
nickel prices are unchanged, and cop- 
per continues to hold well _though 
easy, while lead, zinc and tin quo- 
tations have fallen in the past week. 

Copper—Prices have been at a 
range of 14.00c to 14.12%c, Connec- 
ticut, the higher figure representing 
the asking price of most producers, 
while a few are in between, and a 
little metal might be had at the 
lower figure. None of these prices 
represents much business since a lit- 
tle buying was done at the higher 
price about a week ago. Export busi- 
ness has been light and the price 
unchanged at 14.50c c.if. European 
port. The various classes of products 
are taking good amount of copper ex- 
cept in the case of wire. The latter 
remains light. Product prices are un- 
changed. 

Tin—Prices have continued to fluc- 
tuate rapidly and though there was 
some appearance of firmness a few 
days ago, easiness reappeared. The 
break in the stock market was a fac- 
tor in the latter turn. Also there 
was lack of buying support, though 
a few days ago the amount of busi- 
ness with consumers was fair. A 
strengthening factor in this business 
was increased interest in nearby 
metal, so that the February statis- 
tics now are expected to look less 
adverse to sellers than had been ex- 
pected. The market continues per- 
plexing, with the price lower than 
generally had been expected. 

Zinc—Prime western business re- 
mains slow and the price is weak. 
It had been thought that business 
would become more active and the 
price firmer when 5.50c, East St. 
Louis, was reached, but that did not 
seem to be the case, as prompt metal 
quickly became available under this 
figure. High grade is unchanged. 

Lead—The New York price has gone 
down 10 points, making %-cent in 
less than two weeks. The East St. 
Louis price in the past week has 
dropped ‘%-cent. Business in this 
country is good, though confined to 
prompt buying on account of weak- 


ness. The downward course of prices 
abroad is forcing the market here 
down. 
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insulated safes and cabinets, which 
is being submitted to manufacturers 
for comment and criticism before final 
adoption. 
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Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill 








SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)  ........ccccesss 18.75 
ee | IE 22.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 10.00 
Zine (100-pound base)  ..........secseseee 10.00 
Aluminum, fiat sheets, up to 10 
Re  ovcsciciccccttecsens $1.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high)  .0...........:cccccccses 23.62% 
Copper “ 24.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, free turning) 16.50 
PUR DOIN sevcesssncccsecemscsenns 19.25 
WIRE 
CRE, ATE. DO aciicececincsntacsinicctecee 15.6214 
Yellow brass (high)  ........ccccssscsssees 19.25 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 




















New York ..... 9.25 to 9.50 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.50 
eee 9.50 to 10.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Rl FESR: GASES RE ee 
INNER | sbeasiccncicpaictrnctabiecntbidetammnenes 7.25 to 7.60 
ZINC 
OO Ee ee TOE De ne em 3.50 
RI INIININ *sscsiolestiandilsseisitonessinicescninsainsiieniaabantiinn 8.26 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
DE UCU  ’NatnicsAcnactascishveninsapsbaapheuiiniien 11.50 to 11.75 
Boston 10.75 to 11.25 
Chicago 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
DONE IU, ~ ae cicrercescatscessitendemnaaiientinnts 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CREE cenccminnpcionts 7.50 
New York 10.00 to 19.25 
Chicago 10.00 
Cleveland 10.00 to 10.25 
Boston 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago 6.50 
Cleveland 5.58 to 6.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland  ..........ccccccee 17.50 
Borings, Cleveland 9.50 
SUN MNINIIIL | Gcsctsiviacatnscectiutedansisace 13.00 
a TRIE « “sities snscaindenccoicianniianosanieatecnie 12.00 to 12.50 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt Aluminum No. 12 ......... 17.00 to 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 
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motive Activity 


New York, Feb. 21.—Toluol demand, 
featuring light oil distillates, is the 
most active in weeks. Prices, how- 
ever, continue unchanged. Increased 
demand for toluol is attributed large- 
ly to improved automotive produc- 
tion. Pure and 90 per cent benzols 
are unchanged. Increasing spot de- 
mand is providing sulphate of am- 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lote 
Spot Contracts 


ON RIO os csinicaincensisesniensishBaloies $0.23 
90 per cent benzol ....................000 0.23 
fo, EE a a 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ................ 0.30 to 0.35 
Commercial] Xylol  ......scccccecsesesess 0.36 
ML. ntincccascnniactnvsvesotasniocee 0.19 to 0.20 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes on. csccccseccseees 0.05 to 0.05 


Naphthalene balls .............ccscsscccsesers 0.06 to 0.06 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sralinipeuibamsine $2.35 


Sulphate of ammonia 





monia with greater strength, the mar- 
ket now holding at $2.35, delivered. 
Sellers continue to book small busi- 
ness for Porto Rico, British West In- 
dies and Japan at $2.20 to $2.25, port, 
for material in double bags for ship- 
ment in May and June. Leading 
sellers are refusing to book export 
business much before that time. 
Spring buying of naphthalene con- 
tinues fairly brisk. 


Chicago Iron Rate Stands 


Washington, Feb. 21.—The rate on 
pig iron, in carloads, from certain 
points in the Chicago district to 
Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, and 
Bridgeman, Mich., has not been found 


unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 
by the interstate commerce com- 
mission. 


Quicksilver Is Steady 

New York, Feb. 21.—Quicksilver is 
steady at $122 to $123. Business is 
moderate. 
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Warehouse 








KIO Market Section& 


| Sales Volume Maintaining January Level 
With Some Increases—Mill-Jobber Competi- 
tion Keener at Buffalo—Prices Firming 

















thus far in February compare fa- 

vorably with January this date, 

being slightly ahead in numer- 
ous cases. Temporary break in the 
improvement was noted at Pittsburgh 
last week. Mills are offering jobbers 
stiffer competition at Buffalo for small 
lots. Prices continue the upward 
trend. 

Trading in the New York metro- 
politan warehouse market is at a 
rate slightly in excess of last month 
but in view of the two holidays and 
the fact that February is a _ short 
month, jobbers believe the showing 
for this month will be about the 
same as last. Prices are steady, re- 
flecting a strong tone at the mills. 

Warehouse sales of iron and steel 
at Buffalo are about keeping pace 
with bookings to the corresponding 
date of 1927. Steelworks are seek- 
ing small tonnages and are giving 


[= and steel warehouse sales 


houses. Warehouse prices have un- 
dergone no change although mills 
have higher quotations, in part off- 
setting exceptionally keen competi- 
tion. 

Pittsburgh jobbers report a slight 
interruption last week of improve- 
ment in demand since the first of 
the year for various steel products, 
especially heavier rolled lines. This 
may be but a temporary letup and 
even with it the tonnage this month 
is slightly ahead of January to the 
same date. Sheet prices are firm on 
the basis of the January advance, 
and it is intimated cold finished bars 
will shortly be increased. Track bolts 
are stronger at 60 off instead of 
62%. 

Cleveland district jobbers are ac- 
cumulating better order books than 
in January, sales increases ranging 
up to 30 per cent over the past 
month and February, 1927. Small fab- 











and sheet metal and tin shops have 
ordered spring requirements, taking 
these buyers out of the market tem- 
porarily. An increase of sales from 
week to week is reported due to 
widespread nature of buying and 
large number of orders being placed. 

St. Louis warehousemen report con- 
tinued improvement in business, with 
good prospects for the next few 
weeks. Prices are firm and antici- 
pating possible advances, certain cus- 
tomers show a disposition to cover 
on future requirements. 

Several jobbers in the Philadelphia 
district who had been hesitant now 
have followed the course of others and 
all warehouses are charging quantity 
differentials on steel bars, based on 
2.40c, delivered locally, for 1-ton or 
more. These quantity differentials 
now are spreading to out-of-town 
points so that local jobbers are ob- 
taining these differentials on a_ sub- 











































































unusual competition to the ware- ricators still are lagging in demand stantial portion of outside _ sales. 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Gand — Lo Paul.... i a oe San  Francisco.... 4.00c 
etroit -10¢ ulsa ssserssosssere 4.200 to 4.566 a 4.00c 
— ciao ieee > Ft. Worth 4.25¢ *Price on 25 or more sheets. 3.90¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ Houston 3.25¢ No. 24 BLACK SHEETS 4.71¢ 
Chicago 8.00c Los Angeles ........ 3.40c Baltimore _.......... 3.60c to 4.30¢ 
Cincinnati 8.30c New York ........ 8.34c Boston _......... = 5.00c 4.16¢ 
Cleveland ........ 8.00c Philadelphia _...... 2.40c to 2.80c Buffalo _...... 4.20¢ ORE 5.50c 
Detroit  ...c.ce. 8.00¢ Pittsburgh Chicago ......... 3.95¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Ft. Worth ........... 8.75¢ Portland Cincinnati 4.05c Chicago 4.15e 
Houston .......0..000 3.00¢ San Francisco.... Cleveland ....... 8.75¢ Cincinnati 4.40¢ 
Los Angeles........ 8.40¢ eae RADUIEL  scteseecessenooss 4.10c Cleveland 3.65¢ 
New York....csse 8.24¢ St. Louis ae 4.70¢ Detroit a 4.15¢ 
Philadelphia ...... 2.40¢ to 2.90c St. Paul Los Angeles 5.10¢ New York 4.49¢ 
Pittsburgh __........ 2.90¢ TE. cckncincwnnss New York os 4.10c Philadelphia ........ 3.50c 
Portland cece 8.00c PLATES Philadelphia ........ 4.15¢ Pittsburgh _....... 4.50¢ 
San Francisco.... 8.15¢ Baltimore eee... 2.60c to 8.41c Pittsburgh} — ....... 3.75¢ Semttle — ceccecseceerens 5.00¢ 
Seattle 8.00¢ eee $.865c Portland _setnnenenees 4.90c | Se 4.40c 
St. 8.15¢ Buffalo. ..... $40, | Sen sreatee ... — COLD FINISHED STEEL 
St. 8.25¢ Chicago ..... $.10e Seattle ssvsssenessseee 5.00¢ Rounds, Flats 
Tulsa 8.75c to 4.06c Cincinnati . tae $.40¢ Se. LA. inisce 4.45c hexagons squares 
IRON BARS Cleveland, %-in. St. Paul  --rsvssssen 8.95¢ = Baltimore ...... 3.25¢ 38.75¢ 
Baltimore © .......... 2.60c to 8.31c and _thicker...... 8.00c Tulse sssssesscersersens 4.75¢ nS 8.45¢ 8.95e 
Boston 8.265¢ Cleve., 3/16-in..... 3.20¢ +Price cn 10 to 24 bundles. BUONO. © cic 8.95c¢ 4.45c 
Buffalo 8.30c fe TR 3.10c No 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Chicago _......... 8.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Chicago 8.00c Detroit, 3/16-in. 3.30¢ Baltimore 4.30c to 5.45c Cincinnati ... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cincinnati .......... 8.30c BE. Wart Briscccesorcss 4.00c Oe ‘ 5.85¢ Cleveland _...... 3.65c 4.15¢ 
Detroit  c..ccc.eeeeeee 8.00e oe 3.00¢ Buffalo 5.05c Detrols ~ ncn 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Ft. Worth ............ 8.75¢ Los Angeles........ 8.40¢ Chicago 4.80c Los Angeles.. 5.25e*%  ....... 
New York ....... 2.80c to 3.24c New York (sheared Cincinnati 4.90c New York .... 3.40¢ 8.90¢ 
Philadelphia __...... 2.40c to 2.90c and universal) 8.34c Cleveland _...... 4.60c Philadelphia.... 3.35¢ 8.85¢ 
St. Louis ... _ $.15¢ New York (floor) 5.25¢ TOMIIIEE, © ceoeinceciicci 4.90c¢ Pittsburgh .. 3.60c 4.10¢ 
RUUD aestseaeinsioncics 8.75c to 4.06c Philadelphia __...... 2.40c to 2.80c a 5.75c Portland. ........ See 
J Phila., 38/16-in.... 2.60c to 3.00c Houston .......... 5.30¢ San Francisco 4.25c* —........ 
ene nie ee Pittsburgh _.......... 3.00c Los Angeles 5.30¢c eee 5.00c" _......... 
Boston ................ 3.265c to 3.50¢ i ae 3.00c New York  ccccccc 4.70¢ re 2 ae 
Buffalo _........ a 2.75¢ San Francisco... 3.15¢ Philadelphia _...... 5.00c ys | NAR eRe 4.66c¢ 5.16¢ 
Cincinnati... 3 1be SUMNER. « scescenisesscess 8.00c Pittsburgh? _........ 4.60c *Rounds only. 
Cleveland 2.20¢ St. 8.25c Portland nssessses00 5.65c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Detroit ........ $.00c St. oes 3.35¢ San Francisco 5.50e Boston, 0.100-inch, 
Ft. Worth 8.50c TOMA ~ siticowmalanan 8.75¢ to 4.16¢ a eae 5.75¢ 500-lb. lots .... 6.00c 
Houston eeeccssseseses 3.00¢ No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED St. Louis 5.25¢ Oe TEES 5.85¢ 
*Los Angeles...... 8.05¢ SHEETS St. Paul sss 4.90¢  Chicago* -: 6.10¢ 
**Los Angeles.... 3.30¢ Baltimore  .........0 8.10c to 3.66c¢ Tulsa | seeenesees a 5.55c Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
New York ............ 2.95¢ Boston, 3/16-in.. 8.915¢ 7Price on 10 to 24 bundles. Cleveland® _......... 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia _...... 2.30c to 2.80c eaters 8.70c ; BANDS Detroit 5.80c 
Pittsburgh _.... ....2.90¢ to 3.175¢ CHICKBO:sicacccsniees 8.50c Baltimore 8.25¢ to 4.06c New York 5.15¢ 
*San Francisco... 2.85¢ Cincinnati _....... 8.60c Boston _....... . 4.015¢ Philadelphia ....... 5.00cT 
**San Francisco.. 8.10¢ 3.25¢ Buffalo 4.05c *Net base, straightening, 
Seattle ccc 8.00¢ tee 3.50 Chicago 8.65c cutting, boxing one ton or 
St. Louis.. 8.15¢ rt. Worth......... 4.700 Cincinnati .. 8.95¢ more. 
IRE cstv icoiininntionsenss 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ Houston ner 3.90c Cleveland 3.65c _tPlus mill, size and quan- 
Youngstown .......... 2.30¢ to 2.60c Los Angeles........ 8.85¢ Detroit — ........ 3.65c tity extras. 

*Carload. **Less carload. New York............ 8.79¢ to 3.89c Ft. Worth oe 4.40c SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES POPEIRAG .. ccissssccssene 4.00c , OS oe 3.65¢ New York duty paid 
Baltimore _.........+. 2.60c to 3.41c Philadelphia _...... $.15¢ Los Angeles 4.25¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00c 
Boston asco sian 8.865c *Pittsburgh _........ 3.10¢ New York ........ 3.99¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 

aCe $.40c San Francisco.... 8.75¢ Philadelphia _...... 8.25¢ Flats and Squares 

2 eee 8.10c SRE. bteiins 4.00¢ Pittsburgh . ......... 8.60¢ Baltimore, New 

Cincinnati ............ 8.40¢ ee ee 3.60c Portland cesses 4.00c York, Phila....... 6.60c 
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Coast Buying Moderate 


Large Structural Tonnage Sold—Some Products Moving 
at Better Rate Than Year Ago 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 16.—(By 

Air Mail)—The largest struc- 

tural shape award placed on 
the coast so far this year has just 
been booked by the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Central Works—6500 tons 
for the Physicians building in San 
Francisco. Demand in many lines is 
holding well and a number of proj- 
ects are pending which will require 
over 30,000 tons of plates and shapes. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Little of importance has developed 
in foundry pig iron and coke, sales 
and inquiries being limited to unim- 
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Coast Pig Iron Prices 
SE 2 I oo ssacaneidneapeneoteceeibdans $25.00 to 26.00 
TPG FOUMETY .cccececcosceccoccccescencessesseces 25.00 to 26.00 
IIR, = ciccssisccsvebene sdeavionsvensvnestbsecssessess 24.25 
PENMMINOD  ccivocsvabotemioecsbassenventawesrieshenbsdonees 24.00 to 25.00 
iil da masceninganbontontinn 24.50 

*C.i.f. duty paid. 
WONTUEHEVAV LEHANE EEA ult PUTT TU ATTA LUTTE LHL ER LULU E ELLE CELE Le 
portant, prompt tonnages. Prices 
continue unchanged. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Concrete bar awards aggregated 


less than 300 tons, the largest call- 
ing for 210 tons for an office build- 
ing at Seventh street and Wilshire 
boulevard, Los Angeles, placed with 
an unstated interest. To date this 
year 14,124 tons have been booked, 
compared with 8880 tons last year. 
Pending business exceeds 13,000 tons. 

Plate awards so far this year total 
2325 tons, compared with 6890 tons 
in 1927. Considerable new work is 
in sight or up for figures. The 
Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles, has taken bids on a 1300- 
ton penstock. Bids will be opened 
next week on 650 tons for a pen- 
stock and pipe line at Milton, Oreg. 
Bids have been opened on 100 tons 
of riveted pipe for the East Palo 
Alto waterworks district at Redwood 
City, Calif. Total pending business 
exceeds 10,000 tons. Prices are firm 
at 2.30c c.i.f. 

Awards of structural shapes this 
week totaled 8899 tons, bringing the 
aggregate for the first seven weeks 
of the year to 23,976 tons, compared 
with 36,860 tons for the same period 
last year. In addition to the 6500- 
ton Physicians building award, the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. booked 700 
tons for a transmission line for the 
Southern California Edison Co. at 
Los Angeles and McClintic-Marshall 
Co. took 850 tons for a synagogue 
in the same city. Pending business 
calls for over 21,000 tons. Plain 
material is firm at 2.35c c.i-f. 

Only one cast iron pipe project 
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involving over 100 tons was reported 
placed. So far this year awards to- 
tal 9804 tons, compared with 15,550 
tons for the corresponding period 
in 1927. B. Nicoll & Co. was low 
bidder on 1964 tons for Los Angeles. 
Pending business now totals well over 
9000 tons. New inquiries include 526 
tons for Redwood City and 426 tons 
for Huntington Park. The only award 
of standard pipe noted this week went 
to Grinnell Co. and called for 1235 
tons of welded steel pipe for Los 
Angeles. 


Pending Tonnage 


In Northwest Promises Active Season 


Shortly 


ness conditions in the Pacific 

Northwest are satisfactory. While 
awards of iron and steel have not 
been heavy since Jan. 1, an unusual 
volume of business is up for figures 
or assuming definite shape. 


i ates 00 Feb. 15.—General busi- 


Intercoastal steamship lines are 
making every effort to maintain west- 
bound conference freight rates in 
which steel is a prominent factor. 
Recently, however, non-conference 
lines have been offering space at 
10 to 20 per cent under conference 
levels. 

Pig Iron and Coke 

The foundry industry is waiting 
for spring work to open. Plants are 
generally well stocked and buying is 
restricted to small tonnages. Colum- 
bia No. 1 iron is $26.50 f.o.b. plant, 


but there is little interest in im- 
ported iron. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The market is steady with bars 
and shapes unchanged at 2.35c, while 
plates are firmer at 2.30c against 
a recent level of 2.25c. While buy- 
ing is not heavy the better tone of 
eastern markets and less competition 
from imported materials are stabiliz- 
ing the local situation. 

Awards of reinforcing materials 
this week totaled approximately 250 
tons. Northwest Steel Rolling Mills 
was awarded 100 tons for the Da- 
kota Creek bridge near Blaine, Wash. 
Scherer & Carlson at $239,993 were 
awarded the general contract for 
Seattle fire department headquarters, 
inéluding 190 tons of reinforcing, 
which has not been placed. 

Poole & McGonigle, Portland, have 
been awarded 235 tons of structurals 
for the 280-foot Wind river bridge, 
Skamania county. The only other 
award this week, 100 tons, went to 
Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel 
Co. for steel girders for a crane 








ree 


rs: 





— for the Pacific Coast Stee} 
0. 

No new inquiries for plates de- 
veloped this week, the largest ton- 
nage up for figures being 2050 tons 
for a pipe line for Seattle, bids to 
be opened this week. An_ unstated 
tonnage is pending at Vancouver 
B. C., where general contracts have 
been awarded for steel pipe. 

Lewiston, Idaho, will open bids Feb, 
28 on 3500 feet of cast iron pipe 
and gate valves. 


Old Materials 


Steel scrap is unchanged at $10 
and $11 gross, according to grade, 
Local mills are receiving ample sup- 
plies. Cast iron scrap is weak as 
foundries are not buying in volume. 
Average price remains $13, net, al- 
though some sales in carload lots 
have been made as low as $12, net. 








Inspect Chicago Plants 

New York, Feb. 21.—Following their 
inspection of United States Steel Corp, 
subsidiary plants in the Birmingham 
district, James A. Farrell, president, 
and Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee, have visited Corpo- 
ration plants in the Chicago district. 


Fencemakers To Merge 

Mid-States Steel Co., with a capital 
of $3,100,000, is to be incorporated in 
Indiana to acquire the Crawfordsville 
Wire & Nail Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Adrian Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., 
and Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., An- 
derson, Ind., provided stockholders ap- 
prove. The first stockholders’ meet- 


7 


ing is scheduled for Feb. 27. 


Alan Wood Mill Rebuilt 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
has placed in operation its north mill 
at Conshohocken, Pa., which has been 
Its equipment is of 
the latest type and is driven elec- 
trically. Alan Wood & Steel 
Co. now has practically completed the 
depart- 


entirely rebuilt. 
Iron 
modernizing all 


program of 
ments of its plant. 


Tube Capacity Increased 


Pittsburgh, Feb, 21.—In connection 
with the recent offering of $11,000,000 
in 20-year 6 per cent sinking fund 
debenture gold bonds, Homer D. Wil- 
liams, president of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., points out that the ingot 
capacity of the company now is 650,- 
000 tons and its facilities for making 
seamless tube products 270,000 tons. 
In 1927 a new unit of 150,000 tons 
capacity for producing seamless tubes 
up to 13% inches was completed. 
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Sheet Mills Merged 


Unified Control By Empire Steel Corp. 
March 1. 


Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Formal merg- 
ing of the Mansfield, Ashtabula, Em- 
pire, Falcon, Waddell and Thomas 
sheet mills into the Empire Steel 
Corp. was effected today at a meet- 
ing of officers and directors. Uni- 
fied control of the six plants is sched- 
uled for March 1. 

In addition to W. H. Davey, who 
is president, the following officers 
have been chosen: Vice president, 
J. D. Waddell, former president of 
the Waddell company; _ treasurer, 
W. R. Jenkins, former secretary of 
the Mansfield company; secretary and 
director of purchases, A. I. Davey, 
former first vice president of the 
Mansfield company; and general man- 
ager, Samuel Davey, former second 
vice president and general manager 
of the Mansfield company. 

On the executive committee are 
Harry Pickands, Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland; W. A. Thomas, former 
president, Brier Hill Steel Co., and 
Messrs. Waddell, Jenkins and W. H. 


Davey. Finances will be directed by 
special committee including C. S. 
Thomas, former chairman of the 


Thomas company, W. H. Davey, Sam- 
uel Davey, Paul Wick, and A. H. 
Wheatley. 

Executive and sales headquarters 
will be at Mansfield. Branch offices 
will be at Detroit, Cleveland, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

Products of the six mills will em- 
brace all grades of steel sheets with 
the single exception of galvanized. 
This deficiency will be supplied dur- 
ing the year by converting one of 
the mills into a complete, modern 
plant equipped to produce all gages 
and grades of galvanized sheets. In 
a general way, the mills will spe- 
cialize on specialties such as auto 
body, furniture, electrical and _ blue 
annealed sheets, the allocations be- 


ing made in accordance with prox- 
imity of the plants to the markets 
they serve. 


Will Vote on Sheet & Tube 
Merger March 15 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—A special 
meeting of stockholders of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has_ been 
called by President Campbell for 
March 15 at Youngstown to take ac- 
tion on the proposed merger with In- 
land Steel Co. The latter indicates 
Youngstown is purchasing Inland for 
a consideration of 1,200,000 shares 
of common stock of the Youngstown 


company. The latter states that it is 
proposed to change the name of the 
consolidated companies to Youngstown 
Inland Steel Co. Another proposal is 
stated as follows: 


(a) Increase the common stock with- 
out par value by (1) Changing the 
presently authorized 1,000,000 shares 
2,000,000 shares so that the holders 
thereof shall be entitled to two shares 
in place of every one as now author- 
ized, and (2) authorizing an addi- 
tional 1,200,000 shares, or such other 
amount as may be determined at the 
meeting. 


Stockholders of the Trumbull Steel 
Co. have formally authorized sale of 
the company to Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., although suit is threatened by 
some to stay distribution of the shares 
received from Republic until a pro- 
test against the proposed distribution 
is settled. 


Pig Iron Prices Firmer 
(Concluded from Page 523) 


$17, base, Cleveland, and $16, base, 
Birmingham, respectively. Jackson 
county silvery iron is steady at $25, 
base, furnace, for 8 per cent. It is 
reported that the Marting Iron & Steel 
Co. at Ironton will blow in a fur- 
nace in March. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—A new fac- 
tor in the pig iron market here is 
the appearance of Buffalo competition 
on a new basis. A round tonnage 
of Buffalo foundry iron was _ sold 
in the past week to eastern Penn- 
sylvania consumers for barge ship- 
ment from Buffalo to Albany to be 
trans-shipped there to ocean going 
barges which will take the iron the 
rest of the way to Delaware river ter- 
minals, where the iron will be shipped 
the remainder of the way by rail. 
The all-barge rate, Buffalo to Phila- 
delphia and other Delaware _ river 
points is $38 to $3.25, with Buffalo 
No. 2 plain iron $16.25, furnace, the 
Delaware river delivered price is 
$19.25 to $19.50. Rail rates from 
Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvania 
consuming points range from $1.01 to 
$1.64. By this combination Buffalo 
furnaces can deliver iron in east- 
ern Pennsylvania under the price 
delivered from eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces. The iron was sold for 
delivery after opening of navigation. 
A number of small sales are noted 
in the market. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron is firm at $20, base, 
furnace. A _ steelmaker bought 4000 
to 5000 tons of basic, and several 
steel foundries increased their ton- 
nages of low phosphorus iron for 
first quarter because of larger orders 
for castings. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Close to 150,000 
tons of pig iron has been sold for 
second quarter in the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee district and in Michigan. In- 
terest is active for the second period, 
although buying is done usually with- 
out formal inquiry. Several heavy 
tonnages of foundry iron were placed 
as well as an important basic ton- 
nage. Stiffening in the market at 
Granite City, Ill, has strengthened 
the market to the west of the Chi- 
cago district, but in Michigan, Chi- 


cago sellers meet Toledo and Cleve- 
land competition. Shipments are said 
to be the best of any in 14 to 15 


months. The base price of $18.50, 
Chicago furnace, appears slightly 
firmer. 


St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Pig iron sales 
totaled about 12,000 tons in the past 
week. While specifications are not as 
heavy as might be desired the out- 
look is hopeful. A number of the 
smaller melters have come into the 
market and generally there is less 
resistance to price. The St. Louis 
Gas & Coke Corp. booked 11,000 tons. 
The largest single sale was several 
thousand tons to an Illinois radiator 
manufacturer. A local wheelmaker 
took 1000 tons, job foundries 1200 
tons, stove plants 950 tons and im- 
plement makers 400 tons. Prices are 
fairly firm. 


Operators Discuss Blast 


Furnace Problems 
(Concluded from Page 512) 


ing of fine ores to obtain a more 
open structure of the stock in the 
furnace. Later in the discussion a 
test was cited where a stack operated 
for a period of weeks with unscreened 
sinter in the burden with a daily 
average output of 468 tons of iron. 
The charging of the unscreened sin- 
ter then was discontinued and screened 
sinter substituted in the burden. The 
stack immediately responded to the 
change, the daily average output in- 
creasing to 530 tons without any in- 
crement in the volume or temperature 
of the blast. In another case where 
a furnace is operated on 100 per cent 
sintered ores and with a blast tem- 
perature of 1400 degrees Fahr. the 
stoves have required no cleaning since 
the present campaign started over a 
year ago. 

The relation between the size of 
large bell and stock line diameter 
and its bearing on flue dust losses, 
brought out many interesting side- 
lights. One speaker explained that 
American operators years ago changed 
from small to large bells in hope 
of getting longer furnace life. Better 
distribution was obtained but the 
amount of flue dust blown over into 
the dust catcher increased appreciably. 
Within the past few years, consider- 
able attention has been given towards 
the reduction of flue dust losses, cul- 
minating in the return to the smaller 
bell at certain stacks in the Bir- 
mingham district. The speaker em- 
phasized that when a small bell is 
substituted for a bell of larger diam- 
eter, the stock line automatically is 
enlarged with the result that the gas 
velocity at the top of the stack is re- 
duced which in turn permits less flue 
dust to be blown into the dust catcher. 


Whether the small bell can be used 
successfully on northern furnaces is 
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a much mooted question. Some op- 
erators believe the fine ores, which 
to a large extent make up the bur- 
den of stacks in the north, will pro- 
hibit double cone filling; others are 
of the opinion that the small bell can 
be satisfactorily employed, provided 
the linings are water-cooled. One 
stack in the South using hard ore 
is said to have decreased the vol- 
ume of flue dust from about 500 to 
53 pounds per ton of iron by em- 
ploying a small bell, enlarging the 
stock line and making other changes 
in design. It was mentioned, how- 
ever, that other furnaces in certain 
districts of the South are averaging 
126 pounds of flue dust per ton of 
iron without resorting to the small 
bell. 

Following dinner in the evening, 
C. R. Meissner, president of the as- 
sociation, introduced F. H. Willcox, 
vice president, Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago, who presented a paper en- 
titled “Blast Furnace Practice in Eu- 
rope.” 


Galvanized Pails, Tubs 


at Year’s Low 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Production of 
galvanized pails and tubs was the 
lowest in December it has been since 
June, 1926, according to the depart- 
ment of commerce. Following are 
monthly comparisons: 

PAILS, TUBS, 


(In dozens) 


OTHER WARE 





Pro- Ship- Pro- Ship- 

1926 duction ments duction ments 
PR. nstdsiens 118,525 101,856 31,393 22,025 
Total 1926 1,429,909 1,425,672 536,103 619,492 

1927 
en 131,006 141,817 31,019 82,082 
ig eres 138,788 165,707 39,018 36,123 
ee 202,393 182,692 32,942 30.980 
| eee 183.812 198,711 30,423 33,785 
NS eens 159.178 133.387 33,011 29,900 
eee 110,909 119,724 48,849 46,357 
eres 124.264 128,816 30,712 31,832 
Aug. 133,309 148,148 44,632 48,291 
SS eee 127.608 127.530 37.776 44.852 
aa 151,495 141,101 39,006 41,368 
 ~ Necensins 112.690 110,275 35,602 28,578 
| Se 93,273 90,254 22,090 17,013 
Total -— ——- — 





(year).. 1,668,725 1,688,162 425,080 421,161 


Electrical Orders Gain 


Washington, Feb. 21.—New orders 
for electrical goods in the fourth quar- 
ter gained slightly over the third 
quarter, according to the department 


of commerce. Comparisons follow: 
lst quarter 2nd quarter 3rd quarter 





a $143,320,433 $165,370.750 $167,984,466 
_as 225.399.3883 240,542,824 201,910,099 
SD > abies 228,760,838 221,167,876 185,747,314 
 _ 233,023,182 227,502,652 232,933.532 
AR 262,677,736 248,000,075 241,114,209 
nal 243,651,415 236,427,121 235,557,857 
4th quarter Total 
RARER ee $192.473,402 $ 669,149,071 
ae eee 218,165,415 886,017.721 
1924 231,470,552 867.146.580 
1925 244,597,050 938,056,416 
1926 260.078,082 1,011.870.102 
1927 239,247,023 954,883,416 
“Revised. 





Shape Orders Decline in 


January 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Computed 
tonnage of structural shape orders 
in January totaled 213,750, a drop 
from December, department of com- 
merce statistics show. Monthly com- 
parisons follow: 








Per Ship- 
Actual cent of Computed ments 
tonnage capacity tonnage computed 
Total 
2 67 2,553,540 2,842,920 
1927 
Jan 155,978 54 171,720 174,900 
Feb. 197,445 69 219,420 181.260 
Mar. 186,388 66 209,880 200,340 
Apr. 211,247 75 238,500 209,880 
May 185,407 65 206.700 213,060 
June 181,296 64 203,520 232,140 
July 274.274 98 311.640 232,140 
Aug 218,181 78 248,040 260,760 
Sept 208,242 76 241,680 248,040 
Oct. 229.033 83 263.940 232,140 
Nov. 180,483 67 213,060 219,420 
Dec. 205,165 75 238,500 225,780 
omen a 
TORRE sitntarieses 72 2,750,700 2,626,680 
1928 
*Jan. 165,017 57 213,750 210,000 


*Reported by 195 firms with a capacity of 
291,290 tons. 


Babbitt Metal Rises 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Total appar- 
ent consumption of babbitt metal in 
January made a good gain over De- 
cember, according to department of 
commerce figures: 


Total ap- Sold Consump- 
apparent by manu- tion by 
consumption facturers producers 


(Figures given in pounds) 





1927 
I, | scisssciniees 5,439,689 4,219,998 1,219,691 
February _.......... 5,452,200 4,385,951 1,066,249 
5,626,400 4,418,409 1,207,991 
4,812,045 3,862,005 950,040 
4,945,705 3,975,104 970,601 
4,854,653 4,024,810 829,843 
4,604,786 3,162,325 1,442,161 
5,496,659 4,488,895 1,007,764 
September .......... 4,792,367 4,116,525 675,842 
eee 5,115,598 3,860,239 1,255,359 
November 4,505,954 3,320,205 1,185,749 





4,465,787 3,169,493 1,296,294 


December lates 
. 60,111,843 47,003,959 13,107,884 


Total, 1927 
1928 


January 


Enameled Ware Is Up 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Shipments of 
enameled sheet metal ware in De- 
cember totaled 307,280 dozens, mak- 
ing a fair gain over November, de- 
partment of commerce statistics show. 
Monthly comparisons follow: 

In dozens 


4,928,517 4,034,352 894,165 





1927 Total White Grey Colored 
January .... 350.748 197.278 140,267 13,203 
February $72,452 202,633 150,634 19,185 
March j 240,885 172,673 27,131 
April 175,187 143,257 18,737 
May ...... 158.058 140,210 19,803 
June 142.004 135,027 15,017 
EE) <ciceeieesees 121,754 113,401 13,444 
August 176,772 134,737 18,334 
September.... 310,823 172,241 114,669 23,913 
October ........ *292 OR1 *169,351 126,344 26,386 


*287,115 *153.283 106,104 27.728 
307,280 161,922 119,885 25,473 


November .... 
December 


Tot., 1927.. 3,916,930 2,071,368 1,597,208 248,354 
*Revised. 
American Can Co. plant at New 
Castle, Pa., will begin working nights 
March 1, the first time in its history, 


daytime operations sufficing only to 
meet demand for immediate _ ship. 
ment. 


Stoker Sales Decline 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Sale of me. 
chanical stokers in January dropped 
slightly from December, according to 
the department of commerce. Com. 
parisons follow: 


Water 
Stokers Firetube tube 
sold boilers boilers 






ie” 5 RRA aeeneerencr eves 1,361 289 1,072 
January, 1927 .. 69 18 51 
February dsceanaceealiin 105 27 78 
March ....... 115 265 90 
BRIT — scsesnccscniernceinecéatenns 17 22 65 
| SSS Seaees 97 16 81 
June 153 4g 104 
SPIE - essesiseckatencsinwsseesstonee 186 42 

MMIII \cnssinnsccicdsinnnapaavanetle 160 60 100 
September .... sels 104 48 56 
IIE >: sksustsesisesidasinnsnns 95 87 58 
NEE © cca ceschuieivenie 67 26 41 
EPRCOMERIOP ssccccovscesccsicces 83 29 54 
| ee 1,261 399 862 

1928 
POII  vesvinsscnscnnssodapsiens 75 20 55 


January Steel Barrel 
Output Gains 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Steel barrel 
production in January made a slight 
gain over December, department of 
commerce statistics show. Members 
of the Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ 
association, Cleveland, report 298,480 
barrels shipped in January, with un- 
filled orders of 354,552 barrels. The 
volume of business in January was 
$927,751.93. I. C. C. barrels were 
produced at 21 per cent of capacity, 
light barrels at 51 per cent and all 
barrels at 45 per cent. Monthly com- 
parisons follow: 

Unfilled orders 


for delivery 


Pro- Ship- within beyond 


529,137 625,518 244,108 1,544,086 
604,134 503,183 252.012 1,411,760 
575,850 568,821 285.802 1,260,278 
599.771 609,090 296,395 1,069.160 


588.077 575.712 250.029 947,865 
594.782 605.123 232.468 966,871 
578.223 576.602 308.789 1,037,899 
615.152 619.454 244.518 862.086 
521.299 625.274 225.121 829,256 
578.408 572.893 211.665 788,894 
500.909 497.245 182.065 633,724 


444,227 454,638 221,897 1,086,468 


474,159 241,145 1,110,652 


175,906 





Cement Betters 1927 Gait 


Production of portland cement in 
January totaled 9,782,000 barrels, 
compared with 8,258,000 barrels last 
January and 11,999,000 barrels last 
December. January shipments totaled 
6,531,000 barrels, against 5,968,000 
barrels in January, 1927, and 6,200,000 
barrels in December. Stocks at the 
end of January amounted to 25,193,000 
barrels, with 21,942,000 at the close 
of December, according to the federal 


bureau of mines. 
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American Society for Steel 
Treating Conducts Its First 
Semiannual Meeting in Mon- 
treal—Atteridance Large 


States, the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing conducted its semi-annual meeting at 
Mount Royal hotel, Montreal, Que., Feb. 16-17, with 
an attendance of approximately 250. Fourteen tech- 
nical papers of high merit were presented at the five 
sessions, and while the subjects were well diversified, 
it was interesting to note that metallurgical study 
and heat treating as applied to the railroads were 
given more prominent attention than ever before. 
At a meeting of the board of directors, it was 
reported that in 1927 the society had an excess of 
income over expenditures amounting to $50,300, 
bringing the total net worth of the organization to 


M ‘sistes. for the first time out of the United 





Steel Treaters Go To Montreal 


Fourteen Technical Papers 
Are Presented at Five Ses- 
sions—Visitors Are Con- 


ducted Through Four Plants 


form before Oct. 1, 1928, the Handbook which the 
society now is issuing in loose-leaf form. Secretary 
W. H. Eisenman reported good progress for the 
Western Metal congress and Western States Metal 
and Machine Tool exposition to be held in Los 
Angeles, Jan. 14-18. He also stated that 75 per 
cent of the exhibitors at the 1927 exposition had 
reserved space for the Philadelphia show, Oct. 8-12. 

The board referred to the constitution and by-laws 
committee a- proposal which it had received sug- 
gesting a change in the name of the organization to 
one more descriptive of its purpose. Comment fa- 
vors such change. Dr. W. H. Hatfield, Brown-Firth 








$166,000. Decision was reached to publish in book 


Laboratory, Sheffield, England, will be the Campbell 
Memorial lecturer at Philadelphia. 


Sample Preparation Shows Crystal Structure 


discoveries in crystal microg- 
raphy were presented in a paper 
prepared by R. G. Guthrie, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and 
J. Fletcher Harper, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The authors 
believed that the uniformity of re- 
sults, that is, photomicrographs of 
like materials appearing alike, is due 
principally to the fact that all pres- 
ent methods of preparation have one 
common result, irrespective of various 
refinements, and that is that samples 
arrive before etching with a surface 
condition commonly known as_ the 
“amorphous film,” which hereafter 
will be designated as the “plane film.” 
In the last two years, the more or 
less standard method of preparation 
was progressively shortened from 
nine to four operations with a con- 
siderable decrease in the magnitude 
of the plane film. The uneven solu- 
bility of this film, however, was not 
lessened. It then became apparent 
that if the true structure of metals 
was to be seen that a new method of 
preparation designed to eliminate this 
film before etching was necessary. 
Accordingly the authors devised a 
method with which it is possible to 
obtain an optically plane surface, but 
without this plane film. The authors 
did not divulge the method used. It 
was believed that the entire struc- 
ture comprising a so-called grain was 
made up of crystals, which could be 
resolved and photographed providing 


G tiseoveries new and interesting 


the plane film could be removed be- 
fore etching without distortion of the 
adjacent structure. A number of pho- 
tomicrographs, including those of 
Figs. 1 to 38, were shown which 
proved that the crystal formation was 
present and grain boundaries were 
easily distinguishable. It was con- 
sidered that a grain is an area in 
which the orientation of its  indi- 
vidual crystals or aggregate is ap- 
proximately the same, but different 
than adjacent areas of crystals due 
to allotromorphism. 


Find No Amorphous Cement 


The authors defined crystals to be 
a micro macroscopic configuration of 
the atomic space lattice of the in- 
dividual constituent; the visual mag- 
nitude of which is dependent upon the 
resolving power of an objective and 
the preparation of its crystal surface. 
The various structures, namely, fer- 
rite, austenite, cementite, pearlite and 
martensite were discussed in the light 
of the experiments conducted. Then 
was considered the effect of elastic 
deformation, mechanics of cold work, 
electrical ‘eonductivity and tests of 
iron and steel at temperatures. The 
authors stated that in none of the 
examinations was there any evidence 
leading to the existence of an amor- 
phous cement or materials in metals. 
With the exception of the amorphous 
cement, the slip-interference theory 
of hardness as advanced by Jeffries 
and Archer was entirely confirmed. 


Commenting on this paper, R. S. 
Archer explained that the slip-inter- 
ference theory does not state that 
there is an amorphous cement but 
there is a material present which 
similates it. 


In an extremely interesting paper, 
F. H. Williams, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, discussed failures 
of locomotive parts and the exami- 
nation of their structures under the 
microscope. The paper was _ profuse- 
ly illustrated with photographs of 
failures and photomicrographs of the 
material. In each ease, Mr. Williams 
gave full data, including chemical com- 
position, heat treatment and appar- 
ent cause of failure. No specific con- 
clusions were presented by Mr. Wil- 
liams for overcoming certain defects, 
but he stated that pitfalls could be 
avoided only by eternal vigilance. 
Discussion of this paper was exten- 
sive, although largely of inquiry na- 
ture, but it indicated widespread in- 
terest in the subject of locomotive 
parts failures. 


A paper by A. B. Kinzel, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Labora- 
tories, Long Island City, N. Y., dis- 
cussing steels for case _ nitrification 
was a study of the effect of various 
alloying elements on the case result- 
ing from low temperature nitrifica- 
tion which showed particularly the 
extreme hardness and general desira- 
bility of the case obtained with vana- 
dium steels. Because of the objec- 
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preparation used. 
of preparation used. 


tions to aluminum-bearing steels for 
nitrification, the author started out 
to develop another steel. 

A vanadium addition showed prom- 
ise and a detailed study of the ef- 
fect of vanadium was made. It was 
discovered that the hardness increases 
with increasing vanadium content, the 
carbon being constant. It also was 




















(Left)—A 99 per cent rolled nickel sheet at 2000 diameters, showing crystals within a single grain. 
(Center)—The same sample as shown at the left photographed at 100 diameters. Ordinary method 
(Right)—Cast ingot iron showing a grain boundary with different orientation of crystals in 


adjacent grains 


apparent the hardness decreases with 
increasing carbon content, the vana- 
dium content being constant. From 
a study of the carbon-vanadium pro- 
portions, it appeared that 0.4 per cent 
vanadium in solid solution is neces- 
sary to obtain a maximum hardness, 
provided no other ferroalloys of the 
nitride case hardening type are pres- 





New method of 


ent. The effect of chromium, man- 
ganese and silicon is to increase the 
effectiveness of small quantities of 
vanadium. Thus, the heat which con- 
tained 0.3 per cent chromium, 1 per 


cent silicon, 1 per cent manganese, 
0.30 per cent carbon and only 0.30 per 
cent vanadium gave maximum hard- 


ness. 


Corrosion Resistant Metals Are Investigated 


ture of chrome iron castings was 

discussed in a paper prepared 
by V. T. Malcolm, metallurgical en- 
gineer, Chapman Valve Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., and V. O. Homer- 
berg, professor of metallurgy, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The purpose of the 
paper was to correlate the facts per- 
taining to these castings, containing 
low carbon and 16 to 20 per cent 
chromium. Manufacture of chrome 
iron castings presents a number of 
difficulties not well understood for 
the reason that the same practice 
as applied to ordinary carbon or al- 
loy steels cannot be used in the pro- 
duction of high-chrome irons. The 
product, ordinarily given the name of 
chrome iron, is‘ technically a corro- 
sion resisting mild steel which is 
distinguished from steel by its low 
carbon content. 


Sex generalities in the manufac- 


Stainless Steels Discussed 


The subject of stainless steels was 
introduced by E. C. Bain, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Long Island City, N. Y., in a paper, 
“X-Rays and the Constituents of 
Stainless Steel.” This contribution, 
the second recent study of this type 
of steels by Mr. Bain, dealt with 
the utilization of X-rays in the study 
of the fundamental nature of stain- 
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less steel. A general survey of the 
properties of the alloys in which 
chromium is utilized to develop rust- 
lessness was offered and an attempt 
made to explain the properties on 
the basis of the changes in the con- 
stituents present. The changes in the 
amounts and conditions of the crystal- 
line phases responsible for hardness 
and rust-resistance as developed by 
a variety of quenches and draws were 
followed by X-rays 


Mr. Bain used the _ information 
gleaned from the extensive study of 
one steel to illustrate the broad trends 
of the general class of steels. The 
correlation of the hardness, corrosion 
resistance and crystal structure of 
the steel in some 60 conditions of 
heat treatment presented enabled the 
author to form certain conclusions 
with reasonable assurance. The steel 
employed was of the higher carbon 
type capable of substantial harden- 
ing and the results were appreciable 
in general to all similar steels of 
this type. Approximate _ specifica- 
tions of the steel were: Chromium, 
17.4; carbon, 0.77; manganese, 0.43; 
silicon, 0.25; and nickel, 0.24 per cent. 
It was shown that with higher and 
higher quenching temperatures the 
corrosion resistance increased—and 
the hardness also, up to the point 
of persistent austenite. 

Comparisons between 


the various 
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the hardness of 
in a paper pre- 
German, Universal 
Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa. By de- 
scriptions and test data, the author 
indicated the technique of each method 


for testing 
were made 


pared by H. M. 


methods 
metals 


and the results to be obtained by 
its use. After discussing the brinell 
method in considerable detail, he de- 
scribed and illustrated an improved 


hardness testing machine of his own 
which he claimed possesses 
several advantages over the usual 
brinell machine, in that the rate of 
pressure application is fixed, the time 
of pressure application is fixed, the 
applied load is constant, the time 
of application of the applied load 
is fixed, and the rate and time for 
release of the applied load is fixed. 


design 


Cites Value of Tests 


In concluding, Mr. German ex- 
plained that all the methods of test- 


ing are valuable. Some give results 
that are standard and others are 
comparative, however, if the _ basic 
principles of the tests are under- 


stood and if the necessary operat- 
ing precautions are observed, consist- 
ent results can be obtained with all 
the methods. 

A paper, “Heat Treatment of Forg- 
ings and Castings for Selective Di- 
rectional Adjustment of Residual 
Stresses,” by W. J. Merten, Westing- 


























house Electrie~& Mfg. Co. East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed methods of 
selective abstraction of heat of selec- 
tive cooling, by a directed quench- 
ing, for the purpose of producing 
favorable directional internal or re- 
sidual stresses in forged disks or 
cast parts of rotating bodies. Ordi- 
nary cooling from the periphery 
toward the center is conducive to 
conditions detrimental to their appli- 
cation and their subjection to cen- 
trifugal stresses. 

Mr. Merten described the direct- 
ing of the coolant upon the middle 
of the rotating hollow bored or forged 
disk by properly placed spraying noz- 
zles or by enclosing the red hot 


disk in a container with ports at 
the middle of both sides and im- 
mersing the same into the coolant 
and then simultaneously opening the 
ports and rotating the disks. The 
change from the ordinary existing 
compressive stresses in disks cooled 
from the periphery to tensional 
stresses and at the middle to com- 
pression is thereby accomplished re- 
sulting in a favorable condition of 
direction of residual stresses in such 
disks with relation to service stresses 
under high speed rotation. 

By way of illustration, the author 
showed a photograph of an assem- 
bled and machined turborator built 
up of numerous disks bolted together. 


Alloying Elements in Steels 


PENING the Friday morning 
O session was a paper by H. J. 
French and T. G. Digges, senior 
metallurgist and assistant scientist, 
bureau of standards, Washington, the 
title of which was “Effects of Anti- 
mony, Arsenic, Copper and Tin in 
High-Speed Tool Steel.” This paper 
related to the effects of added anti- 
mony, arsenic, copper and tin on low- 
tungsten, high-vanadium, high-speed 
tool steel. Hot working and machin- 
ing properties, hardness after dif- 
ferent heat treatments, some metal- 
lographic features and tool perform- 
ance in both rough turning and finish 
turning were considered. The mag- 
nitude of the effects produced by 
each of these four elements was de- 
pendent upon the type of service to 
which the tools were subjected. 
According to Mr. French, copper, 
produced the smallest decrease on 
tool life when taking light cuts at 
fine feeds and high speeds, while 
tin, arsenic and antimony, in order 
showed increasingly deleterious effects. 
Relatively small changes were pro- 
duced in the roughing tool perform- 
ance, but each of the four elements 
tended to affect adversely the hot 
working properties when present in 
sufficient proportions in the high- 
speed steel. 


Compares Welding Methods 


In a brief paper on fusion weld- 
ing, S. W. Miller, welding engineer, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Long Island City, N. 
Y., made a comparison between dif- 
ferent methods of welding, showing 
the need in all of them for pro- 
tection of the metal from oxidation 
or removal of oxides formed by the 
heat. The author explained the ac- 
tion of fluxes and of the advantages 
of making rods for fusion welding 
of the proper chemical composition, 


so that the resultant welds will be 
free from oxides. 


Advantages of higher strength and 
ductility obtained by the use of such 
rods were pointed out, and the neces- 
sity of scientific investigation was 
explained. In concluding, Mr. Miller 
urged that this kind of study be used 
in all cases, so that the inherent 
advantages of fusion welding can be 
fully realized. 


Physical Properties Discussed 


Discussion of this paper was limited 
largely to the question of physical 
properties and structural safety in a 
completed weld. In answering the 
questions, Mr. Miller said that weld 
metal can not equal forged and heat 
treated alloy steel in physical prop- 
erties, but good weld metal, made 
by commercial welders, may have 
65,000 pounds per square inch ulti- 
mate strengths, 48,000 pounds yield 
point, 25 per cent elongation in 2 
inches, and 40 per cent reduction in 
area. 


Types of failures of steel in rail- 
road practice provided the material 
for a paper presented by Robert Job, 
vice president, Milton Hersey Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. Using a number of photo- 
graphs of failures, the author gave 
examples of typical failures and re- 
ported the findings in each case. 
Among common causes of failures 
are improper fillets, rough machining 
scratches, improper heat treatment, 
and in the case of rails, nicks caused 
by broken wheels. Internal fissures 
also cause trouble in rail heads. 


In concluding, Mr. Job pointed out 
that a careful scrutiny and investi- 
gation of failed materials should re- 
sult in a saving in time, money and 
lives. Like the practical paper of 
Mr. Williams, this contribution proved 
of considerable interest and many 
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Jerome Strauss, United States navy 
yard, Washington, discussed “Me- 
dium Carbon Pearlitic Manganese 
Steels,” in a highly technical paper 
at the Thursday evening session. The 
steels considered contained 1.0 to 
2.0 per cent of the element manganese 
within the carbon range of 0.30 to 
0.50 per cent. 

Mr. Strauss found that the mechani- 
cal properties of these manganese 
steels on small sections place them in 
a class with other structural alloy 
steels, with: which they may be com- 
pared to advantage. Corrosion re- 
sistance of the alloys is favorable as 
is also strength at slightly elevated 
temperatures. 


Affect Cutting 


speakers commented upon it or sought 
additional information. 

In a paper, “Alloy Steel for Boiler 
Construction,” Charles McKnight, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., New York, 
recommended the use of nickel steel 
for boiler use. According to the 
speaker, this material is between 25 
and 40 per cent stronger than car- 
bon steel with practically the same 
toughness and greater resistance to 
impact. Other advantages were list- 
ed as follows: At boiler tempera- 
tures it is much superior to carbon 
steel; it is immune to ageing embrit- 
tlement; it is a commercial product 
and unusually uniform; it can be made 
to develop even higher strengths than 
are now demanded; it is resistant to 
boiler corrosion; and it is suited for 
use as boiler tubes and staybolts. 

Test results on chromium-molybde- 
num sheet of a composition for use 
in aircraft construction were sum-- 
marized in a paper by F. T. Sisco 
and D. M. Warner, chief of metal- 
lurgical laboratory and test engineer, 
respectively, Air Corps, Wright field, 
Dayton, O. 


Impact Values Cited 


Concluding the session was a paper, 
“A Note on the Hardness and Im- 
pact Resistance of Chrome-Nickel 
Steel,” by B. F. Shepard, Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. This 
contribution gave results of Izod im- 
pact, hardness and tensile tests of 
chromium-nickel ‘steel of the S. A. E. 
3250 type with varying nickel and 
carbon content. Higher carbon re- 
duces resistance to impact without 
production of increased hardness. 
Tempering to 300 degrees Fahr. was 
found to increase impact resistance 
without materially affecting the hard- 
ness, but best use of this type of 
steel is with 550 degrees Fahr. tem- 
per. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


E. Kent Hubbard, President, Manufacturer’s Association of Connecticut 











LECTION to the presidency of the Manufacturer’s 

Association of Connecticut brings a unique honor 
to E. Kent Hubbard, of Hartford, Conn. For 
more than ten consecutive years he has held 
this office, bringing into the association an en- 
thusiasm and spirit of unselfish co-operation seldom 
enjoyed by a state organization. 

Several years ago when the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad faced the refunding of some $25,- 
000,000 of bonds without available cash, it was due in 
large measure to the foresight of the Manufacturer’s 
Association of Connecticut that the support of New 
England industrialists was secured and the railroad’s 
credit maintained. This incident marked the start of a 
co-operation between railroads and manufacturers in 
Connecticut which has contributed much to the prosperity 
of both. 

Mr. Hubbard was born in Chicago. He prepared for 
college at St. Paul’s school and in 1888 entered Trinity 
college at Hartford, from which he was graduated in 
1892 with the degree of bachelor of science. Upon gradu- 
ation he entered the employ of the Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn., manufacturer of cotton goods and 
elastic fabrics, and learned the details of the business. 
He held the position of treasurer when in 1916 he left to 
organize the Maxim Silencer Co., of which he was presi- 
dent for three years. At this time he also was acting 
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OR ten consecutive years active 

head of an important industrial 
association, he has been _ re-elected 
president for 1928. 


DENTIFIED with financial and in- 

dustrial affairs of Connecticut for 
35 years, he has gained national prom- 
inence through his keen understanding 
of industrial problems. 


LTHOUGH not identified directly 
with the metalworking industries, 
his position gives him an important 
relation to all Connecticut industrially. 


vice president of the Manufacturers’ association, succeed- 
ing to the presidency immediately thereafter. 

Although Mr. Hubbard is the managerial head of his 
association, he nevertheless has many other public affi- 
liations. His charities are many, and he is a member 
of the National Industrial Conference board, a_ trustee 
of Wesleyan university, and active in banking and finan- 
cial circles. For 11 years he was a member of the 
state board of finance of Connecticut, and in fulfillment 
of his obligations there, at a time when Connecticut 
was being put upon a budget system, he spent much of 
his time on state financial affairs. 

Much of Mr. Hubbard’s ability in the industrial work 
which he has undertaken lies in his keen understanding 
of the inter-relationship between industry, the public, 
and the state. A strong open-shop advocate and a be- 
liever in the right of an employer to employ and a 
laborer to seek work regardless of affiliations, his policies 
have been responsible largely for present conditions in 
Connecticut where industrial freedom is considered to be 
at its best. 

Mr. Hubbard has four children, the oldest son being 
in business in Chicago, and the second son, now at Yale, 
following in his father’s footsteps in athletic pursuits, 
being a member of the Yale football squad. In 1924 the 
degree of master of arts was conferred upon Mr. Hubbard 
by Wesleyan university. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








A. GREENE has been elected 

\ vice president and general man- 

ager of the Edgar Allen Steel 
Co., Inc., Chicago, succeeding George 
R. Bennett, resigned. Mr. Greene for 
the past 12 years has been eastern 
manager for the company with head- 
quarters in New York. He has been 
with the Edgar Allen company more 
than 13 years. Prior to that he was 
with Cammell-Laird & Co. Ltd., New 
York, and also the Muir-Davidson 
Steel Co., New York. 
x *« * 

Don S. Brisbin has been elected 
president and director of the Colum- 
bus-McKinnon Chain Co., Columbus, 
O., to be in charge of the company’s 
sales work. 

x * * 

H. A. Hallead, formerly of the Box- 
ill-Bruel Carbon Co., Columbia Park, 
O., has been made sales manager of 
the Bodine Electric Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of electric motors. 

* * * 

M. H. Fesler, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Federal Burner Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has resigned to 
become sales manager of the Auto- 
matic Machine Co. of that city. 

* » x 

E. S. Chamberlain, formerly with 
the National Tool Co. and Kearney 
& Trecker Co., has joined the Triplex 
Machine Tool Co., New York, as 
machine tool salesman. 

» * 7 

Frank G. Lukey, formerly western 
manager for A. Milne & Co., New 
York, has resigned and is now asso- 
ciated with the Ziv Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, as district manager with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

*~ cl » 

Earl R. Nichols, formerly with the 
Service Steel Co., Detroit, has joined 
the Peter Smith Heater & Mfg. Co., 
Fordson, Detroit. Mr. Nichols will 
devote his efforts toward developing 
pressed steel stamping business for 
the company. 

Francis O. Carfer has been made 
sales manager of the Republic Metal- 
ware Co., Buffalo, succeeding W. F. 
Hopkins, who died recently. Mr. Car- 
fer, associated with the Republic com- 
pany for the past year, has been in 


the sheet metal industry for more 
than 17 years. 
ok tk 

Elihu Thomson, director of the 
Thomson research laboratory of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been named a member of 
the American committee of the World 





LOUIS J. TROSTEL 
president of the 
Ceramic society as announced in last 


Newly _ elected American 


week’s issue 


congress of engineers to be held in 
Tokio, Japan, in November, 1929. 
+ * * 

Leon Brillouin, of the College de 
France, Paris, has been appointed 
acting professor of theoretical physics 
for the second semester at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
He is known as one of the ablest 
and most widely known of the younger 
French physicists. He was a member 
of the third, fourth and fifth Solvay 
Congresses in Physics at Brussels. 
He also was a delegate to the Inter- 


national mathematical congress at 
Toronto in 1924. 
* * a 


S. H. Widdicombe has been appoint- 
ed Philadelphia sales manager of the 
Shoemaker Bridge Co., structural fab- 
ricators, with headquarters in the 
Harrison building of that city. Mr. 


Widdicombe had been chief engineer 
for this company at Pottstown. In 
the Philadelphia post he _ succeeds 
A. K. Hohl, who resigned recently as 
contracting engineer in the Phila- 
delphia district. 

* *” * 

R. F. McElvenny, formerly man- 
ager of the Tacoma smelter, has been 
made general manager of the western 
division of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York, including 
plants in Washington, Montana, Utah, 
Nebraska and California. He will be 
succeeded at Tacoma by A. H. Rich- 


ards, chief consulting metallurgist 
from the New York office. 
* ot cd 


Samuel Harden Church, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Union Steel 
Castings Co., Pittsburgh, has resigned 
as vice president and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, western lines, 
being retired from active service Feb. 
1 under the pension regulations. One 
of the oldest officers in point of 
service, Mr. Church passed his 
seventieth birthday Jan. 24, after 
having spent 52 years in railroad 


work. 
ele = 


Carl S. Neumann, secretary, Union 
Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., maker 
of chucks, castings, etc., recently -was 
elected vice president of the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s association. Mr. 
Neumann was born in New Britain, 
Conn., and had his first mechanical 
and manufacturing experience with the 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. and the 
Stanley Works, both of New Britain. 
About 1904 he joined the Union Mfg. 
Co., becoming assistant secretary in 
1906 and secretary in 1908. He is in 
charge also of the foundry department 
of the company. 

* * * 

E. C. Brandt, works manager of 
the Homewood plants of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and F. J. Shiring, superintendent 
of motor apparatus, have been ap- 
pointed assistant works managers of 
the East Pittsburgh works. J. E. 
Webster, engineer of works, has been 
appointed chief plant engineer. 

A. E. Kaiser, assistant manager of 
the East Pittsburgh works, has been 
made director of production for all 
plants. S. C. Hoey, superintendent of 
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the manufacturing engineering depart- 
‘ment, has been made manager of the 
Homewood renewal parts works. 

* * * 

P. C. Doyle, sales manager of 
American Metal Cap Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been elected vice presi- 
lent. 
; x * * 

C. I. Auten, M. T. Clark and C. D. 
Loveland have been elected directors 
of the Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

K * * 

Henry Duckworth, controller of the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been elected director for a three-year 
term of the Equity Co-Operative bank, 
that city. 

* * * 

Joseph H. Dillon, chief engineer at 
Coatesville, Pa., for Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has resigned to 
become connected with the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

ee 

George W. Thurston has been elec- 
ted general manager of the Amer- 
ican Screw Co., Providence, R. I., in 
addition to vice president. Paul C. 
Nicholson, a director, has been elected 


a vice president. 
eee ae 


George P. Coulter, Detroit, has been ~ 


appointed exclusive agent in Michi- 

gan for the Standard Sand & Ma- 

chine Co., Cleveland. Mr, Coulter has 

been identified with the foundry equip- 

ment field in Michigan for ten years. 
* * * 

Warren H. Converse has been elect- 
ed treasurer and general manager of 
the Pan-American Bridge Co., New 
Castle, Ind., succeeding Jesse D. 
Smith, whose death was announced 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue: of 
Jan. 12. 

2, 

H. A. Sedgwick, formerly superin- 
tendent, has been made manager of 
operations of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of elec- 
tric controlling devices. A. E. Rauch 
has been made an assistant super- 
intendent. 

* * * 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., announced in last week’s issue as 
having been awarded the Bessemer 
gold medal, will be presented with it 
at the meeting of the Iron and Steel 
institute, the donor of the medal, 
May 3-4 in London, England. 

os * * 

O. D. Fries has been made sales- 
man in charge of consumer motor 
business in the Detroit territory, for 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, maker 
of motors and welding equipment. 
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Mr. Fries was educated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and has had wide experience 
in engineering as well as selling. 

em. -@ 

E. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the Radio 
Corp. of America, was presented with 
the John Ericsson medal at the for- 
tieth anniversary banquet of the 
American Society of Swedish Engi- 
neers in New York Feb. 11. The 
award was made for Dr. Alexander- 


son’s contributions to the field of 
radio engineering. 
x * * 


S. T. Johnston, vice president and 
general manager of the S. Obermayer 
Co., Chicago, has been nominated 


for president of the American 
Foundrymen’s association. 
Fred Erb, president, Erb-Joyce 


Foundry Co., Detroit, has been nomi- 
nated for vice president of the as- 
sociation. Directors nominated include 
S. W. Utley, vice president, Detroit 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit; L. W. Ol- 


son, works manager, Ohio Brass Co,, 
Mansfield, O.; B. H. Johnson, works 
manager, Cresson-Morris Co., Phila- 
delphia; Peter J. Krentz, vice presij- 
dent and works manager, Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, and 
C. E. Hoyt, executive secretary, 
American Foundrymen’s association. 
ok * * 

Charles E. Stone, since 1924 vice 
president of the Interstate Drop Forge 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of drop 
forgings, has been elected president, 
succeeding C. R. Messinger, who is a 
member of the board of directors and 
president of the Chain Belt Co., that 
city. Prior to his office at the Inter- 
state company, Mr. Stone was asso- 
ciated with the Chain Belt Co., first 
as purchasing agent and later assist- 
ant to the president. He is director 
also of the Nugent Steel Castings Co., 
Chicago. Lamar S. Peregoy has been 
elected vice president of the Inter- 
state company. C. C. Bremer and 
J. C. Merker have been re-elected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 











Obituaries 








time a member of M. A. Hanna 
& Co., and vice president of 
the American Shipbuilding Co., both 


R time. L. IRELAND, 60, at one 


of Cleveland, died in New York, 
Feb. 17. Mr. Ireland was_ born 
at Stratford, Conn., and_ received 
his early education in Stamford, 
Conn., being graduated later from 
Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 
He went to Cleveland and in 
1892 organized the Hackney Bicycle 
Co. Shortly thereafter Mr. Ireland 
became associated with the Globe 


Iron Works Co. as assistant secre- 
tary and was made vice president and 
treasurer in 1898. He was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the consolida- 
tion of the shipbuilding interests of 
the Great Lakes, the organization re- 
sulting being the American Ship- 
building Co. Mr. Ireland was elect- 
ed vice president, holding the posi- 
tion until 1903. He became asso- 
ciated as a partner with M. A. Hanna 
& Co. the year following. He was 
connected with many companies as 
an executive or director, and was 
also a member of numerous clubs in 
Cleveland and New York. 


. ¢ * 


Fred R. Campbell, 50, for 15 years 
superintendent of the Case Cutlery 
Co., Bradford, Pa., died in that city 
Feb. 15. He had been a resident of 
Bradford for the past 23 years, and 


was active in civic and fraternal 
life. 
* * * 

Henry Hopkirk, 58, east- 
ern sales manager, American Steel 
Foundries, New York, died at his 
home in that city Feb. 14. Mr. Hop- 
kirk was born in Toronto and was 
associated with the Erie railroad in 
various capacities for a number of 


Thomas 


years until he joined the American 
Steel Foundries in 1908. 

* * * 
Howard A. Winton, 33, general 


manager of branches of the Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of _ steel 
dump bodies, tanks, hydraulic hoists, 
etc., and president of the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
died Feb. 7. Mr. Winton joined the 
Heil Co. at the close of the war, and 


shortly became advertising manager. 


James W. Nelson, 60, formerly 
president of the Brooklyn Engineers 
club, Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently 
at Altadena, Calif., where he had gone 
several years ago for his health. Born 
in Cambridge, O., and educated at 
Lawrence, Kans., he lived for 45 years 
in Brooklyn. For many years. he 
specialized in designing and develop- 
ing high pressure hydrostatic ma- 
chinery and was manager of Richard 
Dudgeon Inc., New York. He was 


(Concluded on Page 548) 
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ritish Shipbuilding Is Active 


Orders Booked for Ten Submarines and 21 Merchant Vessels—Steel Prices Raised 
for All Buyers Outside Rebate System—Tin Plate Tending to Advance— 
German Exports Increasing—Continental Markets Stronger 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


have increased prices 5 shillings ($1.21) per ton 
to all buyers not included in the rebate system. 
Shipbuilding work is heavy, British ydrds having con- 
tracts for ten submarines and 21 merchant ships. De- 
mand for galvanized sheets is improving, orders coming 
from India and South America. Overseas inquiries for 
tin plate are good, and prices may be advanced. 
German exports are increasing. Inquiries are being 


| Dac Feb. 21.—(By Radio)—British steelmakers 


received from the Far East and South America. Steel 
bars are quoted £5 10s ($26.73). A general lockout in 
the German steel industry is improbable, it is reported 
from Berlin, due to official intervention. Deutschewerft 
has taken a contract for a 7000-ton floating drydock for 
Jugoslavia. 


French and Belgian iron and steel prices are stronger. 
Inquiries are being received from South America and 
Japan. The Roumanian government commission is re- 
ported to have decided to renew the government railroad 
trackage within three to four years. 


British Trade Gain Is Increasing Steadily 





Office of Iron TrapE Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. | 


(European Staff Service)—Im- 


Sterling $4.87 


Imperial Chemical Industries. This 
makes a total of 45,000 tons booked 


| building of a large factory for the 
by this firm. An order of an un- 








B eicenean Eng., Feb. 6.— 


provement in the iron and steel ‘ usual character has been taken by 

trades, though it appears to been so far successful, fair sales hav- william Beardmore & Co. Ltd., for 
vary a good deal as between different ing been made at this price. 5000 tons of steel towers, in con- 
districts, is making progress. An en- Steel mills continue to benefit from nection with the Central Scotland 
couraging feature is that it is most improvement in shipbuilding, Glasgow electricity scheme. A number of or- 
manifest in pig iron, stocks in the and the North East coast having ders have been placed by railroads, 
Middlesbrough district reducing and booked good orders. At Barrow in including contracts for rolling stock, 
prices maintaining firmness. There the Furness the mills have been busy and the same class of business is 
furnaces have been increased from for some months supplying material coming from several foreign ,rail- 
89 to 40. On the west coast, where to the shipyards. In the Midlands roads. 
high-class pig iron is produced, it demand is chiefly for constructional Finished steel prices continue un- 
has been found necessary to damp steel for which, though the tonnages changed and the rebate scheme ap- 
down one furnace, stocks having late- are small, the orders come in with pears to be helpful in retaining busi- 
ly become heavier. In the Midlands fair regularity. ness at home. Foreign steel has un- 
the makers of Northampton iron have Dorman Long & Co., Middlesbrough, doubtedly become less competitive 
agreed to maintain No. 3 at £3 have received a contract for 25,000 lately, owing to the substantial rise 
($14.61) per ton and the effort has tons of steel in connection with the in prices. Thus Belgian 2-inch billets 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of Luxemburg 
Exchange, February 20 Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


U. K. Ports Channel Ports 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 


Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


Channel Ports 


PIG IRON £sd £sd £sd £ad *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $15.86 3 5 O* $16.10 3 60 $16.10 3 60 $16.10 3 60 tron: ° P 
MEISE LT. ccc ahs ietyeweusawbeks anew . 14.64 3 00 | 14.64 $00 14.64 3 00 Stemr Sem Mere 
Batic-bessemer.............--ceeeeueees 17.08 3 10 Of 14.64 3 00 14.64 3 00 14.64 3 00  Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 17.08 3100 gi<Gs.  Sdee " -aeseu. oY naeen 17.08 3100. British export furnace coke 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL £0 128 Od ($2.93) f. o b. 
I i ni dnammairns pueswaamnsbieiin $28.06 5150 $22.45 4120 $22.45 4120 $21.23 70 Ferromanganese £20 108 Od 
SN i446 406 0 shee heneenennanaeae 47.58 9150 26.84 5 10 84 5100 26.84 5100 ($100.04) delivered Atlantic 
FINISHED STEEL seaboard, duty paid. German 
Standard rails...........ceeseeeeeeeeees $37.82 7150 $31.11 6 76 $31.11 6 76 $31.11 6 76 ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
-tamenne a bien hee oe wiadk Os eeaRe ewan ee : 7 ; 3 He : a : Ds : -. : ‘ae . ; 0 ($73.20) £. 0. bs 
SEPT CTE EOE T Ceri ere 6le 7 5 3c .03¢ 1.00c 0 : : : 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.770 8 26 fae Be 1.35¢ 626 1.38 6 50 The Gent Se 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.........ceeeeeeees 2.40c 11 00 2.26c 10 50 2.26¢ 10 50 2.86c 13 00 Americancurrency arein dollars 
ome — , 24 gage, corrugated.... aoe 4 | : oe - 0 : : a3e ’ 4 co B per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
SPREE BOD. 6 c.ccaveteeosaccesssees 83c Sa, 6» 3 .35¢ 49c 615 : tee Sint 
Plain wire, base... .....cccsceecseeeeees 2.12¢c 9 150 1.54¢ 7 00 11546 7 00 1.57c 7 3.9 Ssished steel and rails; finished 
Galvanized wire, base... .......scseeeees 2.94c 13 10 0 1.95¢ 8 176 1.95¢ 8176 2.0lc 9 30 Steel is quoted in cents per 
MEMOIR: OROGs 5 i.c.605 6105.5 a0 00.0000 006< 2.51c 11 10 0 1.60¢c 7 50 1.60c res D 1.67c 7120 _ pound and tin plate in dollars 
Tin piate, base box 108 pounds.......... S639. Case -.sceea eeems 8 - waxew ces ORS o£ Oe per box. British quotations are 
*France ; for basic open-hearth steel; 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs — Marks French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $15.86 3 50 $17.10 435(2) $16.40 590 $18.62 78 and German are for basic- 
MRI ARON, 6 a0. d50 4 40.07.4064 00.0% Sickle ose ides cee oe 18.47 470(1) 15.15 545 21.00 88 bessemer steel, 
EUROOD- CONG 16 ops ncdvesscewenstestees 2.95 _.06:12:0 5.90 150 5.14 185 5.13 21.50 
MINS a ncnln Ved ao0 «dW 0sb Adee ae ¥ewane on 28.06 5 150 20.73 525 22.24 800 27.45 115 
SMUG PRUD Ss 5 bcd sess iveiecseeseves 1.74c 8 00 1.36c 755 1.43c 1,100 1.51c 140 
MEMPERONE DATS... ic iccccccccicccvocvensce 1.63c 7100 1.13c 630 1.16c 895 1.48c¢ 137 
SS Te ee Tee CLOT eT Ee er 1.66c 7 126 1.04c 575 1.15¢ 885 1.45c 134 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.82c 8 7 6t 1.33c 740 1.46c 1,120 1.65c 153 
Sheets .black, 24 gage........csecceeeees 2.5le 11 10 0 2.47c 1,370 2.28¢ 1,750 2.38c¢ 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 2.83c 13 00 3.36c 1,865 3.67c 2,825 3.78 350 
NN iis i aiks, sakes eriacaaenee’s,s z2.ice 9 15 0 1.720: $50 1.82c 1,400 2.32¢ 235 
MNT BEE DOINGS. os ccccccscescetseeees 2.29c 10 10 0 1.35c¢ 750 1.56c 1,200 |  -e 
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which a month or two ago cost £5 
7s 6d ($26.16) delivered have lately 
been increased to £5 12s 6d ($27.38) 
and importing merchants find that be- 
fore this price is accepted it must 
be approved by a central selling 
agency on the continent. The result 
is that foreign steel now offers lit- 
tle advantage over British semi- 
finished material especially as the lat- 
ter has been considerably reduced 
lately. Buyers of foreign steel are 
not inclined to take it unless prices 
are much lower than British. The 
reduction, however, is chiefly in for- 
eign semifinished steel, finished ma- 
terial not having advanced in any- 
thing like the same proportion. The 
change is attributed to the increased 
cost resulting from the claim of Ger- 
man workmen for reduced working 
hours and higher wages. 

In wrought iron the northern wages 
board has decreed a reduction as the 
result of a fall in the selling prices 
of 5 per cent and under the Midland 
board wages are reduced 2% per cent. 
Mills of the Black Country, especially 
those producing best iron, are meet- 
ing larger demand owing to the im- 
proved requirements in connection 
with engineering and shipbuilding. 

Scrap is selling a little more free- 
ly and prices are somewhat firmer at 
£3 ($14.61) per ton delivered in 
South Wales and £2 15s ($13.40) in 
the Midlands. 

Galvanized sheets range from £13 
($63.31) to £13 2s 6d ($63.91). Bet- 
ter inquiries are coming from the 
Far East and several colonies as well 
as South and Central America. In- 
dia has bought lately with much more 
freedom. Better orders, however, will 
be necessary to keep mills well em- 
ployed, especially the modern plant 
producing on the largest scale. 


Luxemburg Makes Record 


Brussels, Feb. 6—(European 
Staff Service)—Production of pig iron 


French Steel 


Office of IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
9 Rue de Londres 


ARIS, Feb. 6.—(European Staff 
P Service) ine French iron and 

steel market has_ substantially 

improved and orders have been 
coming in freely. Progress is most- 
ly due to the coming operation of 
the semifinished steel and structural 
steel comptoir, and negotiations now 
being carried on for the formation 
of a plate and sheet comptoir. With 
regard to the latter, however, it is 
expected that considerable time will. 
elapse before it is definitely or- 
ganized. There are indications that 
as a counterpart to the organiza- 
tion of selling syndicates, the more 
important users of steel products may 
organize buyers’ syndicates. 

The expected increase in freight 
rates also induces consumers to place 
orders to obtain February delivery. 
It is reported that the increase in 
transportation rates would amount to 
11 per cent of the present rate, and 
this is bound to have a serious in- 
fluence on the market. It must be 
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in Luxemburg for 1927 was greater 
than in 1926. The highest monthly 
production in the history of Luxem- 
burg was attained in August—238,- 
238 metric tons. Luxemburg outgut 
of steel in 1927 also exceeded that 
of 1926. August, 1927, was also the 
month in which steel production 
reached its highest mark with 215,860 
metric tons. The following table 
gives comparisons in metric tons: 


Steel ingots 





Mon. ave Pigiron and castings 
i assikeiesienseniiancivanaiovians 212,320 111,355 
SI siciicedinnebeaginiveiidececdaben 179.765 157,340 
i didcicuscibitieascentaaviseons 196,940 173,855 
ONE ee 209,295 186,980 

1927: 

January 195,834 
February ... 184,177 
March ...... 203,007 
SUNY. iccahctniibiansnsaseveretenneee 206,046 
Sere 210,176 
1 Ns TE 203,203 
SN ial hiik line laeasiadsissn 202,987 
August ........ 215.860 
September . 212,976 
October 215,129 
November 207,402 
De cember 213,864 
Total, EEA. =. Scvikbasaomiotng 2,713,357 2,470,171 


French a Is at 
Even Rate 


Paris, Feb. 6—(European Staff 
Service)—Provisional figures giving 
production of pig iron and steel in 
France for 1927 show that the out- 
put of pig iron was 9,293,000 metric 


tons, compared with 9,392,917 tons 
in 1926 and 5,207,000 tons in 1913, 
without Alsace-Lorraine. The 1927 


output included basic bessemer phos- 


phorus 7,162,000 tons, phosphorus 
foundry 1,200,000 tons, phosphorus 
gray forge 48,000 tons, hematite 
foundry 373,000 tons, hematite for 
refining 304,000 tons,  ferroalloys 
216,000 tons. 

The output of steel in 1927 was 


8,275,000 metric tons, as against 8,- 
386,249 tons in 1926 and 4,687,000 tons 


in 1913 and the prewar boundaries, 


The 1927 output of 


steel 


included 


basic bessemer 5,858,000 tons, open- 
hearth 2,251,000 tons, electric 91,900 
tons, acid bessemer 62,900 tons, cruci- 


ble steel 11,200 tons. 








The following 








table gives comparisons in metric 
tons: 
Steel in 

Mon. ave Act. Furn Pigiron and onetinan 
= 433,900 390,580 
641,085 575,025 
707,840 620,540 
182,745 698,855 
Jan 147 804,924 673,462 
Feb. 146 716,315 627,978 
Mar. 145 801,020 708,915 
Apr. 146 773,914 680,521 
May 146 794,175 711,874 
June 143 746,644 671,907 
July 143 769,095 676,864 
Aug. 142 773,483 694,029 
TSS eee 141 761,389 693,276 
SIDR cctvcnactindes 143 795,991 722,914 
RES 140 764,465 683,562 
RB See 142 796,000 735,000 
9,293,000 8,275,000 


Belgian Exports Gain 


Brussels, Feb. 6—(Eur opean 
Staff Service) —Exports of the prin- 
cipal steel products from Belgium and 
Luxemburg in November, 1927, in- 
cluded 71,879 tons of billets, 49,131 
tons of structural shapes, 48,407 tons 
of plates and sheets, 30,967 tons of 
wire products. The following table 


gives comparisons in metric tons: 
Mon IMPORTS EXPORTS 

ave. Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
C 27,095 15,860 8,060 242,325 
Se 27,505 27,265 13,105 304,075 

1927 

eS atin 30,253 23,086 17,742 382,921 
Feb » 21,876 20,793 8,191 367,728 
_ 26,172 83,192 10,713 440,445 
ASPs. sese 27,351 26.579 15,363 372,296 
May ........ 27,843 24,229 10,766 371,211 
Jane ..... 84,966 28,961 10,474 359,563 
ee 35.384 22,696 13,118 373,255 
ee 42.918 27.824 11,368 436,631 
Sept. nee 28,388 27,726 13,666 355,720 
Oct. ...... 41,404 31,881 6,964 379,047 
Nov 30,964 33,632 9,313 395,345 


Market MuchImproved 





Franc—3.93c 








noted that it is usual to quote the 
French consumer a price f.o.b. mill, 
and the consumer stands the _ ex- 
pense of carrying the goods of his 
own plant or warehouse. In certain 
cases compensation will be granted for 
transportation of certain classes of 
goods or for certain districts where 
the increase could not be economi- 
cally borne. Iron and _ steel plants 
resent this move on the part of the 
railroad companies and the ministry 
of commerce, as it will also increase 
the price of transport of raw ma- 
terials, and it is estimated this in- 
crease might reach 100,000,000 francs 
($39,300,000). Consequently it is to 
be expected that the prices of iron 
and steel products in France will 
rise, provided the majority of pro- 
ducers agree to tone down competi- 
tion. 

On the other hand fuel has just 
dropped 8 francs (31.00c) per ton for 


foundry coke and 5 francs (20. 00c) per 
ton for furnace coke. Pig iron is 
firm, and it is rumored a further 
rise will be made. Semifinished steel 
also is firm and only a few producers 
are on the market. Works are not 
anxious to sell considerable tonnages 
in advance as they hope to obtain 
better prices when the comptoir is 
actually in operation. Basic bessemer 
billets are sold at 525 frances ($20.60) 
and blooms at 495 francs ($19.50), 
Thionville parity. There is active 
business in merchant bars and beams, 
bars being quoted at 610 to 620 
francs ($24 to $24.40) and beams at 
570 to 580 francs ($22.50 to $22.85). 
The plate and sheet market is harden- 
ing; 5-millimeter plates are sold at 
720 to 760 francs ($28.25 to $29.95), 


medium-sized sheets at 780 to 820 
francs ($30.60 to $32.25), and the 
finer sizes at 1000 to 1050 francs 


($39.45 to $41.45), base, all per metric 
ton. It is announced that the Usines 
de Wendel have just blown in a blast 
furnace stack at their Hayange works 
with a capacity of 300 tons per day. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 
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has re-elected Henry Chalfant 

chairman and Gordon Fisher 
president, following acquisition of the 
Standard Seamless Tube Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa., and purchase of a large 
interest in the Oil Well Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. W. C. Fownes Jr., for- 
merly treasurer of the Standard com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee. C. R. Bar- 
ton has been re-elected vice presi- 
dent and C. F. Cruciger vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Directors  in- 
clude these officers; J. H. Hillman 
Jr. and A. B. Sheets, who are di- 
rectors of the Oil Well Supply Co.; 
W. S. Mitchell, C. F. Beachler and 
W. J. Hampton. 


Sis CHALFANT & CO. INC., 


~ 7 ~ 
EALL PIPE & TANK CORP., 
Portland, Oreg., has opened a 
sales office at Spokane, Wash., in 


charge of M. H. Bertenshaw. 


* * * 
ENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. & 
ENGINEERING CORP., New 


York, has moved to larger quarters 
in No. 2 Park Avenue building. 

* » * 

ACNAB & CO, licensees in Great 

Britain of the Tabor Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, have moved their of- 
fices to larger premises at 150, Hol- 
born, London, E. C. 1. 

* a * 

O. SWOBODA INC., Pittsburgh, 

Pa., has been retained by the 
school board at Altoona, Pa., to de- 
sign and supervise an important in- 
crease in capacity of its central light 
and power plant. 

+ * . 

ETAL DOOR & TRIM CO., La- 

porte, Ind., has occupied its new 
offices in a plant addition which in- 
cludes a large display room where 
an exhibit of its products is main- 
tained. 

* * 7 
UNG CHIN IRON WORKS CO. 
INC., 53 Linching Road, Yangts- 

zepoo, Shanghai, China, manufacturers 
of industrial machinery and wire and 
wire nails, is planning the construc- 
tion of a rod mill, according to of- 
ficials of the company. 

* * * 
HATEAUGAY ORE & IRON CO. 
has built a small steel castings 

plant at Standish, N. Y., where its 


blast furnace is located. This foundry 
is equipped with two small converters 
and the product at present is limited 
to mine car wheels, mine pipe and 
miscellaneous requirements for related 
companies. 


* * * 


ERKINS MACHINE & GEAR CO., 

Springfield, Mass., has elected of- 
ficers for 1928, as follows: President, 
Julian L, Perkins; vice presidents, 
James A. Perkins and John Oakley; 
treasurer, John J. Dugan; clerk and 
assistant treasurer, Frederick H. Rich; 
directors, E. C. Gilbert, A. W. Gilbert 
and Leo Lowenstein. 


x * * 


NDIANAPOLIS CASTINGS CO., 

Indianapolis, has passed from con- 
trol of Frank W. Lewis, its founder, 
to John L. Wallace, vice president 
and general superintendent. Mr. Lewis 
is retiring from active business and 
has sold his entire holding of stock 
to Mr. Wallace, who becomes pres- 
ident. G. J. Walker succeeds him 
as general superintendent. 


* * * 


| NTERNATIONAL ELECTROLUX 
INC. will establish a central sales 
office at Pittsburgh, to cover east- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Its present sales of- 
fice at Pittsburgh is in the Profes- 
sional building, in charge of Thomas 
Houghom, recently transferred from 
Cleveland. Rex Mansmann has been 
made assistant manager. 
x * * 


ORTHWEST FURNACE BUILD- 

ERS, an association of warm air 
furnace builders in Washington and 
Oregon, has elected D. S. Robinson, 
Tacoma, Wash., president; W. H. 
Carston, Majestic Furnace & Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, Wash., vice president; 
Floyd Oles, Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Washington, secretary-treas- 


urer. 
* * * 


AYTON POWER & LIGHT CO., 

Dayton, O., has placed an order 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
radial flow type surface condenser of 
33,000 square feet capacity, and aux- 
iliary equipment. It will serve a 
25,000-kilowatt turbine generator unit 
at the Millers Ford station. The 


condenser is designed to condense 
300,000 pounds of steam per hour and 
maintain a vacuum of 29 inches of 


mercury. 
* - * 


ATIONAL GRAVE VAULT CO. 

and Galion All Steel Body Co., 
both of Galion, O., have been sold to 
eastern capitalists. G. L. Stiefel, 
president and general manager, will 
remain with the new organization in 
the same offices, T. J. McNichols as 
sales manager, B. J. Heiser as as- 
sistant sales manager, W. C. Mason 
as office manager and Fred F. 
Bszantz as factory superintendent. 

~ * *” 


USION WELDING CORP., 103rd 

street and Torrence avenue, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of welding and 
cutting equipment, hag completed its 
engineering and reseafth laboratories. 
Provision is made for classrooms for 
instruction of engineers seeking bet- 
ter knowledge of welding processes. 
Full working exhibits of the com- 
pany’s equipment will be established 
at this laboratory and at its offices 
at New York, Cleveland, Kansas City 
and San Francisco. 

* * ~ 


ASSEY-HARRIS CO. LTD., To- 

ronto, Ont., has added Frank J. 
Jones and J. H. Gundy to its board of 
directors. Thomas Bradshaw, gen- 
eral manager, stated sales the past 
year were 17% per cent higher than 
the previous year and 65 per cent of 
the trade was for export. Its French 
factory, completed in the summer of 
1927, was given a test during late 
harvest time and gave satisfactory re- 
sults. Manufacturing on the conti- 
nent, where labor is cheap, is almost 
necessary, to compete with manufac- 
turers in European countries. 

* * * 


ICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, 

R. I., has elected officers, as fol- 
lows: President and general man- 
ager, Samuel M. Nicholson; vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Paul C. Nicholson; 
secretary and assistant general man- 
ager, Ernest S. Craig; assistant treas- 
urer and cashier, Henry W. Harman; 
assistant treasurer, Albert J. Dana; 
assistant secretary and manager of 
credits, Augustus E. Saunders; do- 
mestic sales manager, Wallace L. Pond; 
foreign sales manager, S. Foster Hunt; 
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assistant to the president, Robert W. 
Hathaway. 
* * * 

MERICAN ZINC, LEAD & 

SMELTING CO. is moving its op- 
erations from Hillsboro, Ill., to East 
St. Louis, Ill., where it will concen- 
trate its spelter and sulphuric acid 
departments. The plant there will be 


enlarged. 
*” * * 


ATON AXLE & SPRING CO., 
Cleveland, has bought the auto- 
mobile heater manufacturing division 
of the Perfection Heater Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. The latter company re- 
tains its manifold and carburetor busi- 
ness. Equipment for manufacturing 
the line of heaters will be removed 
to the plant of the Eaton company. 
* “ 7. 
AWELL ENGINEERING Co., 
First National Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh, Joseph F. Fawell president, 
has been appointed representative in 
that district for the Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., designer and builder of rolling 


mill machinery, hydraulic equipment 
and special machinery. 
"2.5. = | 

TANDARD SUPPLY & EQUIP- 


MENT CO., Pittsburgh, industrial, 
mine and railroad supplies, pipe, bars 
and similar products, has moved to 
its new office building and warehouse 
at South Second and McKean streets, 


south side. The building is seven 
stories and is equipped with com- 
plete material-handling devices. 

* * * 


NITED STATES RADIATOR CO. 
is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Pacific Steel Boiler Co., with 
plants at Waukegan, IIl., and Phila- 


delphia. Ratification by stockholders 
of the latter company was set for 
Feb. 20. Purchase is being made to 


give the radiator company a compact 
boiler to enable it to make complete 
heating installations. 
* *¢ @ 

T. VERNON CAR MFG. CO., Mt. 

Vernon, IIl., has bought the plant 
and equipment of the J. P. Devine Co., 
Buffalo, manufacturer of chemical 
machinery, and will operate it under 
the direction of J. P. Devine. The 
plant will be used for car manufac- 
turing in periods of activity in that 
industry, and for production of ma- 


chinery when car building is slack. 
* * * 
MERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., 


Middletown, O., has appointed six 
junior vice presidents, as follows: 
Weber Sebald, in charge of commercial 
development; John B. Tytus, struc- 
tural engineering; J. C. Miller, repre- 
sentative at Ashland, Ky.; D. E. 
Epplesheimer, special assistant in gen- 
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eral management; Bennett Chapple, 
advertising and publicity; A. K. Lewis, 
special representative at Butler, Pa. 

E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis., 

has been formed to continue the 
business of J. E. Burke, manufac- 
turer of metal weather strips, radia- 
tor shields and other metal building 


specialties. A plant is being estab- 
lished in Milwaukee. 
tad » *” 


LOBE IRON & METAL CO. INC., 
has succeeded to the business of 
the Globe Iron & Metal Co. Officers 
of the company are: President, Sam- 
uel Schein; vice president, Abraham 
E. Schein; secretary and treasurer, 
Jacob Schein; assistant secretary, Ar- 
thur Schein. The officers are sons 
of the late Moses H. Schein, who 
formed the new corporation to con- 
tinue the business he had founded. 
7 * » 
I. CASE PLOW WORKS INC., Ra- 
cine, Wis., has been taken over 
on an option by the Massey-Harris 
Co., Toronto, Ont., manufacturer of 
agricultural implements and power 
farm machinery. The plant will be 
continued in operation and enlarge- 
ments are planned. The Toronto com- 
pany has been distributor in Canada 
for the tractor maufactured at Ra- 
cine. The J. I. Case Plow Works Inc. 
is entirely separete from the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. also 
of Racine. In 1919 it absorbed the 
Wallis Tractor Co. and moved its 
plant from Cleveland to Racine. 





Obituaries 





(Concluded from Page 544) 
a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
* x * 
Robert J. Aspin, dock superintendent 
of the National Tube Co., Lorain, O., 
since 1899, died Feb. 14, in Sebring, 


Fla. 
a * 
Bernhard Blitzer, president of the 
Lightolier Co., New York, manufac- 


turer of lights and fixtures, died re- 
cently in that city, aged 62. 
x * x 
Kinsman, chairman of 
the Sterling Bronze Co., New York, 
died at Sarasota, Fla. Mr. Kinsman 
was born in San Francisco in 1867. 

ok * ak 


Charles F. 


Thomas E. Gilbane, associated with 
William Gilbane & Bro., contractor 
and builder, died at Providence, R. I., 
recently. The Gilbane company built 
some of the largest buildings in Provi- 
dence and Rhode Island. Mr. Gilbane 





was an ex-president of the Builderg’ 
and Traders’ Exchange, Providence, 
* * bad 

Ernest Boley, 66, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of operations 
of the American Steel & Wire Co,, 
Cleveland, died at his home in that 
city Feb. 20. Mr. Boley became as- 
sociated with the Steel & Wire com- 
pany in 1884 following an apprentice- 
ship of several years in the various 
mills. 

* ” * 

Sturgis H. Thorndike, well-known 
consulting engineer and president of 
the New England section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, died 
recently in Boston, aged 59. 

. ~ * 

Charles W. Hessler, formerly man- 
ager of the Austin street Arcola plant 
of the American Radiator Co., Buffalo, 
died at Gloutester, N. J., recently, 
He became connected with the Austin 
street plant in 1920, and was made 


works manager in 1924. 
* * * 


Joseph Farris, 64, furnace manufac- 
turer of Springfield, Ill., died at his 
home in that city, Feb. 7, following 
an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Farris was born in Logansport, Ind., 
and went to Springfield in early youth 


where he was employed by Joseph 
C. Lamb, foundryman, proprietor of 
the Aetna foundry. Mr. Farris en- 


tered the foundry field himself later, 
and in 1915 added the Farris Furnace 
Co. to the Capitol Foundry & Machine 
Works. 
x * x 

Michael C. Armour, 77, formerly a 
partner in Rogers, Brown & (Co., and 
former president of the Iroquois Iron 
Co., died Feb. 15 at his home in 
Pasadena, Calif. Retiring from active 
1917, Mr. Armour lived 
in Evanston, Ill., for some time, re- 
moving to California recently. He 
became connected with Rogers, Brown 
& Co. in Cincinnati, and in 1895, went 
taking charge of the 


business in 


to Chicago, 


office in that city. Mr. Armour was 
president of the Iroquois Iron Co. 
from 1900 to 1916. 
* * * 
Albert C. Ludlum, 61, engineer, in- 


ventor and president of the New York 
Engineering Co., New York, died in 
that city Feb. 15. Mr. Ludlum joined 
the Kennedy & Pierce Co., Denver, 
builder of mining machinery, in 1889. 
In 1895 he returned to New York, or- 
ganized the New York Engineering 
Co. in 1906 and established a plant 
at Yonkers, N. Y. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Min- 


ing and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
Academy of Political Science, the 
American Society of Naval Archi- 


tects and various other engineering, 
business and social organizations. 
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Machinery 





February Sales Probably Will Not Equal 
Orders Placed in January—Current Inquiries 
Not Heavy—Many Sales of Spot Nature 











shop equipment business is fair; some mar- 


Gy ster vet speaking, the machine tool and 
kets are witnessing good activity, while 


others are writing orders slowly. 


off with indications that the record for January | 
would be surpassed, but certainly now it is doubt- 
ful if the February totals will even equal Janu- 
ary. The General Electric Co. is placing orders in 


New York, Feb. 21.—Sellers de- 
scribe machine tool demand as fair, 
with the great run of inquiries and 
orders confined to single machines. 
Outstanding is continued good inquiry 
from the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. This concern has come 
into the market for fully 10 miscel- 
laneous machines within the past few 
days. New York Central railroad has 
added four grinders to its now rather 
substantial pending list. Nine 5-inch 
reduction hand millers have _ been 
awarded by a motor company in 
Detroit to the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
Crane buying is light, but inquiry is 
increasing sharply for both locomotive 
and overhead cranes. 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 21.—Ma- 
chine tool builders report an_  in- 
crease in inquiry and a larger volume 
of business placed this week. Makers 
of machinery appear to be doing much 
better than dealers. Most machinery 
makers are ahead of last year. While 
group units are not being taken in 
volume individual machines are being 
bought fairly liberally. The auto- 
mobile industry is inquiring for more 
tools. Machine shops are_ steady 
buyers and small tools are also selling 
better. Machine builders are buying 
steel close to requirements. Competi- 
tion continues keen in this market. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Lists from 
Edgar Thompson works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. and from Koppers Co. 
are features of the machine tool mar- 
ket. The former involves’ mostly 
woodworking equipment although sev- 
eral metalworking tools likewise will 
be bought. The latter list covers two 
each grinders, pipe machines, drill 
presses, lathes, etc. for three destina- 
tions, namely New Haven, Conn., 
Philadelphia and a New Jersey sea- 
port. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., has not yet issued its second 
quarter list, but this is expected with- 
in the next few weeks. No inquiries 
have been received as yet from the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad for Con- 
nellsville, Pa., and it is understood that 
decision has not been reached as to 
whether it will rebuild there or build 
new shops elsewhere. Sales still are 
piecemeal, involving such single items 
aS a slotter, open-side planer, turret 
lathe, thread miller, and similar ma- 
chines, going to individual scattered 
buyers. 

Chicago, Feb. 


21—Sales of ma- 


chine tools in this district have slowed 
down to some extent from the Jan- 
uary volume, although inquiry con- 
tinues good and buying is active in 
used tools. 


Santa Fe has come out 


ten machines, 


February started 
just issued lists. 


shortly. 


for two or three additional items on 
the list it issued two weeks ago. None 
of the other western roads have made 
known their 1928 needs as yet. The 
Burlington has purchased a_ large 
blacksmith hammer and a few other 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 














Six steam shovels for the Amtorg Trading 
Cotp., New York; to Marion Steam Shovel 
Co. 

Six cranes, including two 200-ton wrecking 
cranes, three ballast spreaders and one pile 
driver, for Canadian Pacific railway; to un- 
named builders. 

Six cranes, including 6, 5 and 2-ton electric 
cranes and two 25-ton and one 3-ton electric 
hoists, for Gartshore-Thompson Pipe Found- 
ry Co., Hamilton, Ont.; to Herbert-Morris 
Crane & Hoist Co. 

Four hand-power traveling cranes, including 
one 10-ton and three 15-ton, for new factory 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles; 
to Cyclops Iron Works. 

Three used electric overhead cranes, including 
one 10-ton and two 5-ton, for Fagan Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J.; to McCabe Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Three electric overhead cranes, including one 
65-ton and two 120-ton, for Public Service 
Corp., Newark, N. J.; previously reported 
placed— went to Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co. 

Two 4-ton electric hoists for United Electric 
Railway Co., Providence, R. 1., to Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 

Two 1%-ton electric hoists for Unitea Electric 
Railway Co., Providence, R. I., to Chisholm- 
Moore Mfg. Co. 

Among single orders were: 5-ton electric crane 
for Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, 
Conn., to Niles Crane Corp.; 10-ton crawler 
crane for Certain-Teed Products Corp., New 
York, to unnamed builder; 25-ton locomotive 
crane for Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York, for shipment to Tacoma, Wash., to 
Industrial-Brownhoist Corp.; 1-ton  hand- 
power crane for Tidewater Structural Co., 
New York, to Reading Chain & Block Corp. ; 
150-ton overhead crane for Phoenix Utility 


Co., New York, reliably reported placed; 
25-ton trolley skull cracker crane with 10- 
ton auxiliary for Carnegie Steel Co., Du- 


quesne, Pa., to Alliance Machine Co.; 7%- 
ton electric boom crane for St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., to 
Colby Steel & Engineering Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














Several locomotive cranes, understood to _ in- 
clude five of the crawler type for the Am- 
torg Trading Corp., New York, for shipment 
to Russia; bids asked. 

Two 200-ton stripper cranes for Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Steubenville, O., in addition to several 
smaller cranes for another destination; bids 
being taken. 

5-ton electric crane for Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, for installation in 
a New York state plant; pending. 

15-ton traveling crane for Koestlin Tool & 
Die Co., Detroit; bids asked. 


the East and has just issued additional inquiries for 
In the Pittsburgh area, dealers are 
interested in the requirements of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and Koppers Co., both of which have 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


is expected to make known its second-quarter needs 
Automotive buying is small and indus- 
trial buying is for small lots. 


items for current needs have been 
brought by other carriers. An auto- 
mobile bumper manufacturer in the 
Chicago district purchased three mill- 
ing machines and_ several lathes. 
H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, IIL, 
has asked quotations on a 42-inch 
vertical boring mill and a 1%-inch 
keyseater. Prices show little change. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Activity in this 
territory continues to hold a fairly 
uniform pace and it appears that 
February business will compare fa- 
vorably with January sales. Dealers 
report inquiries to be scarce but spot 
business remains steady. Manufac- 
turers, however, are finding their or- 
ders for this month sufficiently below 
the January level, that only a miracle 
could pull sales up to that point in 
the next week. Automotive buying is 
negligible with a tool ordered now 
and then, thus practically of the go- 
ing business is of an industrial nature. 


January Crane Business 
Registers Slump 


New York, Feb. 21.—Both new 
orders and shipments of electric over- 
head cranes declined in January, ac- 
cording to figures just announced by 
the Electric Overhead Crane institute. 
Shipments involve 75 cranes, with a 
total of capacity of 754% tons and a 
total valuation of $431,563.67. This 
compares with 117 cranes in Dec- 
ember, with a total capacity of 1309% 
tons and a total valuation of $762,- 
486.50. 

New orders fell behind shipments 
by one crane, amounting to 74. These 
cranes have a total capacity of 764% 
tons and a total valuation of $375,- 
671.18. In December, new orders in- 
volved 93 cranes, with a total capacity 
of 1033% tons and a valuation of 
$585,701.28. 

A slight decline was also noted in 
unfilled orders, 195 being involved, 
with a total capacity of 3638 and a 
total valuation of $1,735,398.95. In 
the preceding month, unfilled orders 
involved 198 cranes, with a_ total 
capacity of 3594% tons and a total 
value of $1,792,225.44. 


Interstate commerce commission 
has found reasonable the freight rates 
on bars from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
main line stations of Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad be- 
— Bridgeport, Ala., and Nashville, 

enn. 
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REND toward greater simplifi- 

[ cation and systematizing of com- 
bustion control equipment, was 
emphasized by speakers at the third 
Midwest Power conference, at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, Feb. 14-17. 
Doubt was expressed whether radical 
changes will be accomplished in the 


future. Further development of high 
pressure generating equipment was 
foreseen. 


The seven sponsor associations of 
the conference are the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, 
National Electric Light association, 
Western Society of Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers, and American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. The 
Midwest Engineering and Power ex- 
position was held in the Coliseum, 
with 275 manufacturers of power and 
electrical machinery making exhibits. 


Marked Progress Made 
Greater progress has been made 
in production of steam generating 
equipment in industrial plants and 


central stations in the past ten to 
15 years than even in the engineer- 
ing fields of the automobile indus- 
try, declared T. A. Peebles, of the 
Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, in discussing 
combustion control in industrial plants. 
He pointed out that the iron and steel 
industry has made important prog- 
ress in combustion control in steam 
generating systems. He _ estimated 
that two-thirds of the loss of the 
past ten years has been eliminated. 
Development of automatic control 
equipment, however, has less chance 
in the future than in the preceding 
periods as this equipment has come 
close to the limit, he said, in point- 
ing out that it is probable no radi- 
cal improvements will be made. The 
problem now, he said, is to consoli- 
date, systematize and simplify the 
large new units so that better re- 
sults than had been anticipated can 
be obtained. 


“It is not wise to make an in- 
stallation so elaborate that additions 
to the operating force are required 
to keep it in continuous service,” 
Mr. Peebles said. “Even if it were 
possible to increase the saving per 
unit of time by adding refinements, 
care should be taken to make sure 
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Power Conference Told of Strides in 


Steam Generating Practice 


that the additional refinements will 
not result in the equipment being out 
of service a sufficient length of time 
to more than offset the increased unit 
saving.” 
Maj. Rufus W. Putnam, chairman, 
declared that population is a _ sub- 
stantial basis on which to estimate 
the consumption of power and that 
provided other factors are not un- 
favorable, the growth of population 
must mean a growth in industry. 


Cited Favorable Future 


“Natural facilities favor the de- 
velopment of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area,’ he declared. “There are 
extensive supplies of good fuel at 
hand, making power and heating costs 
reasonable. The district is the focus 
of low cost production of steel. 

“An excellent facility thus is in 
existance for cheap and efficient as- 
sembly of raw materials and dis- 
tribution of manufactured products, 
while the concentration of railroad 
lines constitutes an attractive and 
barely touched market for the sale 
of electricity, which will add mate- 
rially to demand for power, once elec- 
trification of terminals becomes the 
rule and not the exception.” 

Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, spoke on 
“Power, the Backbone of Today’s 
Civilization.” W. S. Hovey, president 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., addressed 
the luncheon of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the A. S. M. E., on “The En- 
gineer in Business.” 

One of the sessions was on the ac- 
complishments of power in factory 
and home. The relation of power de- 
velopment to flood control and other 
river problems was the subject of 
several addresses. Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, chief of army engineers, dis- 
cussed flood control problems of the 
Mississippi, and D. W. Mead of Madi- 
son, Wis., spoke on problems of stor- 
age for flood control and power de- 
velopment. The status of hydroelec- 
tric development was outlined by Maj. 
G. E. Edgerton, chief engineer of the 
federal power commission, Washing- 
ton. 

Satisfactory steel castings for high 
pressure steam generation work 
should be submitted to X-ray study, 
said Thomas E. Murray, president 
of T. E. Murray Inc., New York, in 
a paper on “Trend and Development 
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in Steam Generation.” Few leaks in 
castings occur when that inspection 
is satisfactorily passed, he _ said. 
Forged fittings are competing strong- 
ly with castings for high pressure 
work, he pointed out in predicting 
that in the future all high pressure 
fittings and parts may be of forged 
steel entirely. He said quantity out- 
put of castings does not contribute 
to the best results for high pres- 


sure work. 


Discussing the “Embrittlement of 
Boiler Plate,’ Dr. S. W. Parr and 
F. C. Straub, of the University of 
Illinois, outlined results of a nun- 
ber of tests at the university under 
their direction. Ten new instances of 
embrittled boilers, involving some 25 
boilers, were the subjects of investi- 
gation. It was found that the cracks 
were confined to riveted areas, but 
occurred in practically any seam be- 
low the water line. Samples of steel 


from many of the cracked boilers 
were analyzed and tested and no 
marked deviation from the original 
mill reports were evident. This 
confirmed the finding previously made 
that embrittlement is not confined 
to poor steel. In all instances the 
boiler feed water did not meet the 
A. S. M. E. recommendation as to 
sodium carbonate-sodium sulphate 
ratio. The sulphates were low in all 
cases. “It should be noted,” said the 
paper, “that while the phenomenon 
of embrittlement is not new there 


has been without question an increase 
in the number of cases where this 


distress has appeared.” 

Material Is Satisfactory 
Conclusions by the _ investigators 
were that material has not been 


found at fault, design or workman- 
ship of the boiler is not a primary 
cause, nor is the operation of the 
boiler to blame; common to all em- 
brittled boilers is the alkaline con- 
dition in the boiler with a low sul- 
phate content, and sodium hydroxide 
is the only material encountered in 
the boiler which embrittles stressed 
steel. It was pointed out that neg 
inhibiting agents have been developed 
in the laboratory, which are being 
tried out. 


A party of engineers associated 
with the conference will go abroad on 
an international power tour, leaving 
New York Aug. 18. 
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CONSTRUCTION «2 ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 














BRISTOL, CONN.—E. Ingraham Co., maker 
of clocks and their mechanisms, plans to build 
a l-story plant addition, 25 x 161 feet, to be 
used as a press department. 


WASHINGTON—Potomac Electric Power Co. 
has awarded structural steel for an addition 
to the Bennings power plant. Stone & Web- 


ster Inc., Boston, is engineer. 


BALTIMORE—Meadows Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture 
R. Dorsey Watkins, 

BALTIMORE—Holland Mfg. Co., Franklin 
Holland, president, Central avenue and Bank 


machinery by 
Calvert building. 


street, maker of tacks, nails, ete. will build 
a 2-story addition. 


BOSTON—American 
been incorporated with 


Steel Boat 
$100,000 
manufacture vessels and boats of all kinds, by 


Corp. has 
capital to 
George E. Gilbert, 60 Fenway, Boston. 
BOSTON—Mercury Motor Co. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manufacture 


motor generators, machinery, etc., by Ubaldo 
Silli, 63 Fulton street, Boston. 
BOSTON—Burbrook Co. has been incorpo- 


rated with 200 shares no par value stock to 
lease and operate mills, mines, machinery, etc., 
by Herbert W. Earley, 14 Walnut road, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

BOSTON Corp 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 


Automobile Coal Burner 


burners, furnaces, 
Layton, 131 Milk street, 


manufacture and deal in 
ete., by Francis N. 
Boston. 
BOSTON—Herbert N. Ridgway Inc. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
Herbert N. Ridg- 
way, 760 Shirley street, Winthrop, Mass. 

LOSTON Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture sprinkler machinery, 
etc., by Joseph M. Cashman, 140 Castle street, 
Boston. 


ture mechanical devices by 
Viking 


equipment, 


LOSTON—Kiley-Adams Ine. has been _in- 
corporated with 900 shares no par value stock 
to manufacture machinery and materials for 
the production of automobile accessories, by 
John J. 
Mass. 

HAVERHILL, MASS.—Merrill O. Luce Ince. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 


Kiley, 71 Cleveland street, Arlington, 


engage in the sheet metal business by Mary E. 
Luce, 101 Concord street, Haverhill. 
MALDEN, MASS.—Saugus Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with 500 shares 
no par value stocks to manufacture and deal 
in plumbing, gas and 
Nathan 


steam pipes, fittings, 
ete., by 


Malden. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., will build a 2-story addi- 
tion of brick ‘and steel, 40x280 feet, to be 
used for the manufacture of compounds. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Auto Smock & 
Clamp Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 


Gross, 635 Eastern avenue, 


in preferred shares and 1000 shares no par 


value stock to manufacture automobile acces- 


Atlantic 











sories and equipment by Ernest W. White, 44 
Sylvan street, Springfield. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Charles Rice Ine. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture oil burners and kindred products, 
by Charles A. Rice, 42 Monmouth street, 
Springfield. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Stearns Pressed Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with 300 shares no 
par value stock to manufacture pressed metal 
parts and metal products, by Eleanor L. 
Stearns, 192 Stafford street. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Union Heating Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture and install heating and 
sprinkler systems and appliances, by Martin 
A. Ryan, Stafford street, Rockdale, Mass. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Modern Heat Treat- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated with 500 
shares no par value stock to carry on the 
business of steel treating, case hardening, etc., 
by Samuel Stall, 1 Purchase street. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Hunt Hydro Burner 
Co. has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value stock to manufacture hydrocarbon 
burners, heaters, ete., by Frank C. Bellis, 18 
Vassar street. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Ronald & Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value 





stock to manufacture cutlery, by Stein, Mce- 
Glynn & Hannoch, Newark, attorneys. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
chased at Central avenue and First street by 
the Services Investment Co., which will com- 
mence work shortly on a 3-story brick factory 
building. The New York & Brooklyn Casket 
Co. will occupy the building as a branch, hav- 
ing obtained a long term lease. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—American Name Plate 
Mfg. Co., 117 Imlay 
by a recent fire. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—I. & L. Cutler has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture and deal in metals by S. J. Cutler, 50 
Court street, attorney. 

BUFFALO—Metal Alloy Boat Co. has been 
formed by Ewart C. Hugh, head of Hugh 
Co., 190 Elk street, to manufacture metal alloy 


Property has been pur- 


street, was damaged 





UAC 


Sales Calendar 


Feb. 25—Bids received on assets of 
Peerless Light Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of lighting equipment. 

April 3—Plant and equipment of Bil- 
ton Machine & Tool Co., Bridge- 


port, Conn., to be sold at public 
auction by the receiver. 
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boats with an aluminum base. A plant will be 
built on the site adjoining the Hugh Co. 

NEW YORK—Automatic Gear Shift Corp. 
has been incorporated with $250,000 capital 
by J. Parker, 150 Broadway, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Auto Roller Bearing Corp. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
to manufacture and deal in auto accessories 
by United States Corporation Co., 150 Broad- 
way. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—Palmgreen Mfg.. Co. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in tools, machinery, 
ete., by Philip Palmgreen, McKeesport. 

MOUNT JOY, PA.—Grey Iron Castings 
Co. is building a second addition, 35 x 70 
feet to its plant, to be used for offices and 
storage purposes. The first addition, 35 x 100 
feet has been completed and is to be used 
for manufacturing. 

PHILADELPHIA—OlIney Foundry Co. has 
awarded structural steel for a foundry building. 


PHILADELPHIA—Quaker City Iron Works, 
Ontario street and Aramingo boulevard, will 
start work at once on the erection of a plant. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids were closed Feb. 21 
by the Ballinger Co., architect, on a factory 
building for the Brown Instrument Co., Rob- 
erts and Wayne streets. 

PHILADEDPHIA—Bridesburg Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital to 
manufacture castings, patterns, dies, _ etc., 
by Harry Burgin, 4608 Salmon street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Western 


2 + am 








States 


LOS ANGELES—Several factory sites now 
are under consideration by the Club Aluminum 
Co. Ine., 1123 South Hill street. This com- 
pany operates factories at Baltimore and Chi- 
cago and has plans for the first unit of the 
-acific coast group. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Superior Culvert & 
Flume Co. has been organized by J. A. 
Lambie who for some years has been con- 
nected with the West Coast Pipe & Steel 
Co. of Los Angeles. Property has been pur- 
chased on Union street and plans are being 
completed for a factory. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Pure Iron Culvert & 
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Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to manufacture iron and steel products, 
by David L. Davies, Philip Chipman and Ivan 
F. Phipps. Carey & Kerr, 1410 Yeon build- 


ing, Portland, are attorneys. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


SEATTLE—Manganese Products 
been incorporated with $499,000 
W. E. Parker, Waldorf hotel. 


SEATTLE- 


Corp. has 
capital by 


is building 
for the 


Montgomery Mfg. Co. 


a new plant on West Spokane street, 


manufacture of disk wheels for automobiles, 

SEATTLE—Kennan Machinery Co. has 
awarded the contract for a machine shop build. 
ing, 60 x 74 feet, to be built at 2925 First 
avenue south. 








East 





Centra 








CHICAGO—AlI Strutz & Co., 29 East Madi- 
son street, has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in watches, 
watch cases, tools, etc., with Goldman, All- 
house & Healy, 5 South Wabash avenue, 
correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Ultra-Violet Generator 


840 West Huron street has been 
with 100 shares no par value stock to manu- 


Corp.. 
incorporated 


facture and deal in light equipment with 
H. E. Kelly, 111 West Monroe street, cor- 
respondent. 

CuICAGO—Armstrong, Bray & Co., 2923 


has been incorporated with 
to manufacture and deal in 


Frontier avenue, 
$20,000 capital 


steel belt lacing and other stamped metal 
goods, with Armstrong, Bray & Co., cor- 
respondent. 


CHICAGO—General Transformer’ Corp., 910 
West Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture and 
deal in electrical transformers, parts, etc., 
with Samuels, Lawton & Wittelle, 7 South 
Dearborn street, correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Rauen Hartnett Foundry Co., 308 
West Ontario street, has been incorporated 
with 150 shares no par value stock to manu- 
facture and deal in raw and finished steel 
and iron products, with Ross C. Hall, 307 
North Michigan avenue, correspondent. 
CHICAGO—King Metallurgical Engineers Inc., 
2717 North Ashland avenue, has been _ in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 





and deal in all kinds of metals with Harry 
A. Fleck, 527 Reaper block, correspondent. 
CHICAGO—National Diffused Light Corp. 


has been incorporated with $200,000 in common 
shares and 20,000 stock 
to manufacture and deal in lighting and other 
with Leonard L. Cowan, 11 South 


shares no par value 
equipment, 
LaSalle street, correspondent. 

MENDATA, ILL.—H. D. Conkey & Co. are 


asking bids on a 42-inch vertical boring mill 


with capacity for keys up to 
114-inch feed. 

PINCKNEYVILLE, ILL.—Pinckneyville Plow 
Co., West Water street, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 
in implements, 
Charles N. Guy, 

SOUTH BEND, IND.— Bearing 
Co. has incorporated $150,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in machinery 
and ball and roller bearings by George Firmin, 
Vitus G. Jones and Roland Obenchain. 

DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co., East 
Grand boulevard, has awarded the contract for 
plant, 144 x 420 feet. 


DETROIT—Jeschke Tool Co., 14220 Mack 
inquiring for lathes and equipment 
blacksmith 


and a keyseater 


automatic 


capital to manufacture and deal 


tools, vehicles, etc., with 


correspondent. 
jantam Ball 
with 


Pinckneyville, 


been 


a l-story stamping 
avenue, is 
for machine and 

DETROIT & Stamp Co., 151 
East Jefferson avenue, is inquiring for machin- 


shop. 


Superior Seal 





ery and equipment for the manufacture of 
steel seals and stamps for its proposed 1 and 
2-story stamp plant on Porter street. 


DETROIT—Koestlin Tool & Die Co., 8601 
Humboldt avenue, H. J. Koestlin, purchasing 
agent, is inquiring for a 15-ton traveling crane, 
and equipment for an addition to its tool and 
die shop. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Hayes-Ionia Co., 
Seventh and Muskegon streets, H. J. Hayes, 
president, is inquiring for miscellaneous tools 
and equipment for its proposed metal shop 
addition. 


FREMONT, 0O.—National 
East Forty-second street, 
expand its plant here 
120,000 


Carbon Co., 80 
New York, plans to 
and to have facilities for 


producing dry cell batteries a day. 


JACKSON, O.—Crown Pipe & Foundry Co. 
is building an addition to its pipe foundry. 

WELLSTON, O.—Wellston Mfg. Co., H. D. 
Wendell, president, is inquiring for machinery 
and equipment for pattern plant, recently 
damaged by fire. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Aluminum Goods Mfg. 


Co., Manitowoc, has postponed for six months 
its proposed addition to the branch factories 
in Two Rivers, Wis. Plans by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, Chicago, are being 
held in abeyance. 

MARION, WIS.—The viiiage board has en- 
gaged the McMahon Engineering Co., Menasha, 
Wis., to prepare plans for a complete water 




















Where Machinery Exports Went in December 

Metal Pneu- 
saw- matic 
— Drills — Gear Shapers’ ing Milling Ma- port- 
———Lathes Ver- Sensi- cut- and cut- knee’ chines able 
Engine Turret Other tical Radial tive Other ters Planers slotters ting column other _ tools 

Russia S ..” igenekes sapaees sbocuees l 8 
France 1 q 1 disios ines ‘ . ~ , 7 179 
NN a 9 12 1 sincines 2 1 3 Re cctevtuies 1 1 1 2 9 
DT Shc d a minds siccdatnaiediaus “qiasbee - saidinwe & 1 , 16 40 
Netherlands ae 5 4 ; ; F 3 
Oe ay eee 3 2 7 57 
IN tiie laeeeain, AES © enisbens "geen 1 1 5 13 
United Kingdom  .............. 35 3 12 2 3 1 1 ) 1 7 20 627 
Canada nas 5 15 3 5 20 5 2 . 3 9 236 
Mexico SEES: Eases — 2 19 3 ‘= 1 5 
Cuba Seikieiticaadbatethiesctieniiiiiees, «Sdenitne ren 1 5 
Argentina ......... ‘ 1 * ‘apadiehs -aeeciucie’ _ waebansal oa 3 26 
Colombia CS eae i ee 9 1 DS tees 3 5 
I svat cust dendcnsuginiechoecibebeses 1 iia. ules Cin alukeehk.> daeaiaeh ¢ Semmaag: —~Weedea ‘ 12 
Brazil Se ee eee 7 1 2 1 } 1 3 76 
Japan and Chosen ........ 5 2 1 : — 8 at. ‘awards 4 338 
Philippine Islands ; 1 1 d 1 Kalin ae wae 
Australia 3 6 se 11] 2 172 
British South Africa ...... 2 _ 1 S givens 60 
Venezuela _......... Ticteucnibenaes 1 1 1 3 ~ 1 m 3 
Other countries 5 6 4 1 5 10 4 3 1 26 3 5 237 
Total, Jan., 1927.. 36 8 21 23 7 31 25 21 3 38 $1 56 28 1,835 
OE EEE 53 21 56 35 3 40 49 7 7 10 12 30 21 1,362 
March 44 15 85 56 18 58 266 62 2 49 60 11 27 81,498 
April 61 15 27 20 8 61 54 29 3 40 20 22 | 
May 52 20 35 16 4 90 106 1 4 22 8 12 33 =: 11,458 
June 48 16 89 7 9 15 71 34 4 28 10 9 $8 2,081 
60 69 32 20 8 20 47 62 6 18 19 27 44 2,198 
August 82 19 49 28 7 32 79 29 2 40 33 9 23 4 =1,927 
September 38 15 25 15 ® 75 27 29 6 23 17 5 37 1,227 
ee See 77 12 28 33 17 28 55 31 2 26 20 35 45 1,954 
November .......... 136 39 58 79 6 26 47 7 28 24 22 74 1,817 
SIE | hccsncicepvssssnosivinvnctte 79 31 39 34 10 57 36 88 3 41 27 82 75 =. 2,108 
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works system. J. A. Arndt is village clerk. 


MILWAUKEE—A l-story brick and steel 
plant addition, 64 x 100 feet, will be erected 
for the Combination Door Mfg. Co., Fifty- 
seventh avenue and Mitchell street, 


in West 





ANAMOSA, IOWA—Multi Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture adhesive tape dis- 
pensing machines, by Frank Hahn and Ed 
Smith. 

BURLINGTON, 
Co., contractor, 655 
Paul, has 


I1oOWA—Struchen & Romer 
Shubert building, St. 
awarded the general contract 
on the municipal dock, 100 x 170 feet. 
The Link-Belt Co. has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing escalator truck hauls and 
hoisting machinery. St. Louis Structural Steel 


been 


Co., St. Louis, has been awarded the contract 
for a 50 x 215-foot steel wharf barge. W. F. 
Schultz, Shrine building, Memphis, Tenn., is 
the consulting engineer. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IQWA—Atomized Coal 
Corp., 106 First avenue, will build a plant 
for the manufacture of atomized coal and 
furnace feeders. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 
Marshalltown, 
flash automobile 
other automobile accessories, 
tory 80 x 200 feet. 

CHARITON, I0WA—Peoples Gas & Power 
Co. will begin work soon on an addition to its 
gas plant, on Sixth street north, and will 
install equipment 


IO0WA—Cooper Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of motor testing 


valves, controls, heaters and 


will build a fac- 


complete including an 80- 


horsepower steam boiler, steam driven gas 
compression pump, gas tower scrubbers, puri- 
fiers, and new gas making machines. 

GRISWOLD, IO0OWA—tLaco Oil Gas Burner 
Co., L. A. Cocklin, president, will build a 
new plant, consisting of two buildings, 72 x 
150 feet. 

NEVADA, IOWA—-Iowa Railway & Light 
Co. has awarded contract to the Zitterell- 
Mills Co., Webster City, for addition to power 
plant. 


SHAKOPEE, MINN.—American Range Corp. 


Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE—Capital stock of the Standard 
Sheet Metal Works has been increased from 
$30,000 to $50,000 in preparation for the en- 
largement of plant and production. 





est Centra 





contemplates installing a sprinkler system at 
its plant here and is inquiring for information 
regarding systems. 


KANSAS CITY, 
W. L. Alien, 
facilities to 


MO.—Sheffield Steel Corp., 
enlarge its 
barbed wire 


president, will 
include woven wire, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Simple Piston Ring 
Co. has been incorporated by W. H. Hudson 
and T. A. Seals, 3622 Norwood boulevard. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Tampa Armature Works 
Inc. has been incorporated to manufacture 


electrical machinery by C. H. Mein, 214 Haya 
street. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—American Metal Awning 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by W. M. Ingram, Hanover court. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.- 
Seale Co., 


Computing 
meat chop- 


—Stimpson 
manufacturer of scales, 
build a new manufacturing 
plant, 96 x 200 feet, 2 stories, and has awarded 
the general contract to the J. F. Russell Co., 
Louisville. No new equipment is 
(Noted Feb. 9.) 
SHREVEPORT, LA.- 


is asking 


pers, ete., will 


needed. 


Chamber of commerce 
bids on construction of airplane 


40 x 100 feet. 
‘Rice Mfg. & Distributing 


hangar and machine shop, 


LAUREL, MISS.- 


New Construction and Enterprise 





and nail plant, and also a bar and rod mill. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Eagle Air- 
craft Corp., Thirteenth and Chestnut streets, 
is inquiring for machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture of airplanes. 


. ST. LOUIS—Union Cooperage Co. is con- 
structing a new building containing about 
21,000 square feet of floor space. 

ST. LOUIS—Utility Tool & Mfg. Co., 620 
Tower Grove avenue, is inquiring for a No. 4 
milling machine with vertical head. 

ST. LOUIS—Contract for structural steel 
for the plant of the Alois Aufrichtag Copper 
& Sheet Iron Mfg. Co., 900 South Third street, 
has been awarded Atlas Structural Steel 
Works, St. Louis. 

McCOOK, NEBR.—Budig Machine Co. plans 
to build a 1-story machine shop addition, 
40 x 100 feet. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—Paxton-Mitchell Co., 2614 
Martha street, will build a foundry 100 x 414 
feet. The company now operates a gray iron, 
brass and aluminum foundry. Austin Co., 
Cleveland, is engineer. 


Southern 
States 


Co. Inc., R. L. Rice Sr., president, has 
leased a building on Windham avenue to 
manufacture a safety automatic automobile 
light control. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Mill Devices Co., Lin- 
wood street, A. B. Carter, president, will 
build a plant for the manufacture of nuts, 
bolts, commercial gears, etc., for the textile 
trade, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—West Steel 


Erection Co., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by E. Lee Faulkner, 16 West 
Sixteenth street, L. H. Ramsey and C. J. 
Thieband, to design and erect steel buildings. 
TULSA, OKLA.—Singer Steel & Metal Corp., 
406 North Elwood, Morris Singer, manager, 
has increased capital from $15,000 to $50,000 
for probable expansion. 

TAYLOR, S. C.—Southern Engineering Co. 
has booked structural steel for a foundry 
building here. 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 











Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 

















cent per pound of metallic manganese 
ii Per ee Ton, Lower Lake Ports ports contained. « 
a range bessemer, 514% per ili 
cent iron ribo ned akiinias $4.55 Foreign manganiferous ore, 45 a ss r+ = . eae 
MesM bensener, Siig per to 65 per cua deen and. 6 __seaseeussensenssuseesssnnssecsssansesssenscens o 38 ce 
ak teen Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
PKS PRT aes 4.40 to 8 per cent manganese...... 10.00 to 10.50 washed 88 to 40 cents 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% , 
on cent iron 4.49 North African low phosphor- 
esabi nonbessemer, UBS — ccocccccsccccccsccccsccvcccccssccsccseorccccesos nominal 
SOU SME aca uasainemneciaes cas aaonetcs 4.25 lish a Fluorspar 
= Swedish foundry or basic, 65 
EA3TERN LOCAL ORES WRT: CONG: | nisccica cehaacvcncnsoncasdasneanens 9.00 to 9.50 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish and North African Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 basic, 50 to 60 per cent...... 8.50 to 9.00 Illinois mines, per net ton....$14.50 to 14.75 
Pd INE aicatcicccanicicssitdacteeinn 8.00 to 8.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
opper free low phosphorus : Newfoundland foundry, 55 per paid eastern — per 
BB to 65 per CENt..n.cccccccceree nominal OIG ssssscpsenssncecinectannteectananensins 9.00 to 9.50 net ton o 15.50 to 16.00 
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NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Iron & 
Metal Co. does not plan to rebuild on the 
same property where its plant recently was 
damaged by fire, but is looking for another 
location with larger quarters. (Noted Feb. 9.) 

AUSTIN, TEX.—Houston Lighting & Power 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$7,000,000 to $9,000,000 and will enlarge the 
power plant at Deepwater. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Churchill-Humphrey Co. 
has been awarded contract for construction of 
new plant of Southern Ornamental! Iron Works 
at Arlington, Tex. (Noted Dec. 29). 


Canada 





Campbell & 
building, 


BOWMANVILLE ONT.—Alan 
Associates have purchased the plant, 
machinery, etc., of the Canadian Radiant Elec- 


tric Co., Grimsby, Ont. and intend to remove 
the machinery to Bowmanville, where it will 
be installed in the plant of the Bowmanville 
Foundry Co. Ltd. In future the company will 
be known as the Canadian Radiant Co., with 


New 


STEEL PIPE JOINTS—A bulletin by the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., New York, 
features a type of joint for steel pipe to 
prevent leaks. 


FREQUENCY RECORDER—A recording fre- 
quency indicator for power plants is_ illus- 
trated and described in a _ bulletin by the 
Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis. The com- 
plete recorder and its details are illustrated. 


SAND PREPARATION AND HANDLING 


National Engineering Co., Chicago, has in 
preparation for early issue a catalog contain- 
ing interesting data on sand _ preparation, 
reclamation, handling and various equipment 
for these purposes. 
VALVES—Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. of 
Cleveland, has issued a bulletin on its gate 
and globe valves. It is illustrated and con- 
tains full specifications for various types of 
valves. 

TUBE STRAIGHTENERS—tTorrington Mfg. 
Co., Torrington, Conn., has issued a_ bulletin 
containing halftones of its tube and _ rod 


straighteners and complete specifications. 


SHEET DIFFERENTIALS—Continental Steel 


Corp., Kokomo, Ind., has compiled a_ booklet 
of tables of sheet stee] standard differentials, 
extras and bundling tables for all users of 


steel sheets. 

MILLING MACHINES—Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, has a catalog on two series 
of new milling machines recently introduced. 
The types are illustrated and details of 
struction and equipment are described. 


FUEL VALUATION—Arthur T. Ward Coal 


con- 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 














OE. $43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri 43.00 to 46.00 
ae Toe 43.00 to 46.00 





Georgia and Alabama aaa 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 




















ee arene 35.00 to 38.00 
Ohio 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama .......... 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PORUBGEVATIR —.neccoerescesesecesesees 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 52.00 
Birmingham 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
ee, ee te, gr ee 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton aie Pa. and Baltimore 
ase 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 


45.00 











Officers of the 
president ; 
Peter 


factory here. 
Alan Campbell, 
vice president; directors, 
Campbell, P. A. Thompson of Montreal, and 
Arthur Campbell of Montreal. 


ESSEX, ONT.—Modern Tool & Die 


offices and 
company include, 
C. E. Rehder, 


Works 


Specialties Co., Pittsburgh, describes in a cur- 
rent bulletin its circular rule for com- 
puting the value of coal for steam generation. 
By its use, starting from a few known factors, 
the value of any given coal is determined by 


slide 


placing parts of the circular slide in proper 
position. 
SPECIAL REFRACTORY SHAPES—Lac- 


Products Co., St. Louis, in 
bulletin, describes its 
shapes. These 
regu- 


Clay 
issue of its 
refractory 


lede-Christy 
the current 
facilities for special 
are made of the same clays as various 
lar refractory brick supplied by this company. 


WELDING BLOWPIPE—An 
producing a flame 


oxy-acetylene 


blowpipe temperature of 


over 6300 degrees Fahr., made by the Linde 
Air Products Co., New York, is featured in 
a leaflet isused by that company. It was 


broken 
skill 


experienced 


welder to repair a 


indicating the 


used by an 
link in his 
and dexterity 


expert 
watch chain, 
attained by an 
workman. 

CRANES 
electric cranes is explained and 
a booklet by the Whiting Corp., 
It includes graphic illustration of a 
code for directing instructions 
for erection and repair of cranes. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 
Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif., fills the cur- 
regular publication with pic- 
heavy 
Snow re- 


maintenance’ of 
illustrated in 


Operation and 


Harvey, Ill. 
signal 
cranemen and 
Caterpillar 
rent issue of its 
descriptions of the tasks 
product. 


tures and 
set and performed by its 


from highways is a timely topic. 


bulletin by the 
York, presents the 


moval 
NICKEL—A 
Nickel Co., New 


International 
practical 


is making arrangements for addition and ex. 
tension to plant here. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Gartshore Thomson Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Ltd. is completing the erection 
of a new plant for the manufacture of cast 
pipe by the centrifugal process. The 
Herbert-Morris Crane & Hoist Co., Niagara 
Falls, Ont., is installing the material handling 
equipment which will consist of a 6, 5, 2-ton 
electric crane and two 25-ton and one 3-ton 
electric hoists. The company has also awarded 
to W. H. Cooper, 6 Hughson street north, the 
contract for the construction of concrete 
foundations for crane and machine 
beds. 


iron 


footings 


LONDON, ONT.—London Airports Ltd., will 
call for bids about March 1, for the con- 
struction of two steel hangars, 40 x 40 feet, 
at the aviation The company pro- 
poses to build machine shops at a later date. 


landing. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Good Specialties 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in plumbers supplies, furnaces, stoves, 
ranges, etc. with $30,000 capital and 10.000 
shares no par stock value by George T. Farrell, 
Park Whistler and Hugh Murphy. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian General Electric 
Co. has been awarded the contract for the 
electric equipment, etc., required 
for the development of the Back River Power 
Co., near Montreal. 


generators, 


TORONTO, ONT.—A syndicate proposes to 
take over the old plant of the Baldwin 
Canadian Steel Corp., on Ashbridges Bay, 


understood that only a _por- 
and that the 


Toronto. It is 
tion of the plant will be used, 


Trade Publications 


products to be turned out will include 
wrought iron pipe, steel pipe and_ kindred 
products. 

and economic value of nickel and chromium 
in gray cast iron. It is illustrated by photo- 
micrographs of various castings with and 
without mixture of these elements. 
COLD-MOLDED INSULATION—A _ booklet 
by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
under the title ‘‘Come Adventuring,” de- 


scribes a material it has developed for intri- 
cate parts. It is designed to replace other 
materials subject to breakage and _ having 


important use is for elec- 
trical where insulation, strength and 
low cost are important. Much in the way of 
included. 


other faults. One 


devices 


useful suggestion is 


CONVEYORS—Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
subsidiary, H. W. Caldwell 
booklet devoted to 


supersedes all 


SCREW 
cago, through its 
& Son Co., 
conveyors. It previous 
bulletins on this Both 
flight types are cov- 
arranged for 
illustrated 


has issued a 
screw 
catalogs and subject. 
sectional 
data, 
included. It is 


helicoid and 
ered, Complete conven- 
ient reference, are 
to explain the appearance and use of 


shown. 


various 


types. Accessories are 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
of electrical supplies, 
mechanical fea- 


catalog 
presenting all electrical and 
tures and applications of all supply equipment 
com- 
large 
devel- 


issued a new 


and appliances manufactured by this 
representative line of 
New 
protectors, 
designed espe- 


pany, and a 
generating equipment. 
network 
formers, regulators and relays 
for low voltage alternating current dis- 


motor and 


opments’ include trans- 


cially 
tribution networks. 
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PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 


Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100” long, 20” wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20" x 14 x 14” minimum. 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper. 





SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 

LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 


You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 











LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, sunzizs st. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ABRASIVE (Polishing) 
Norton Co., Worcester, 


ACCUMULATORS 
Birdsboro Stee! Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Legemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg,, 


ittsburgh. Pa. 
ween’ RD. & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
caereationet Oxygen Co., 
& Nw. J. 
pint. Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
8t., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 


Reduction Sales lao 
ge AF ge New York City. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 842 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
International Oxygen Co., 


ark, N. J. 
pit 0-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 48nd 
St., New York City. 


CIDS (Pickling) 
mann A Chemical Paint Ce., 


Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The. 
12th and Etna Swt., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Biectro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM oe 
Vanadium Corp. o merica, 
‘120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Gummerill Tubing Ce., 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 
Gee STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 
Blaw-Knox Co., 
602 Farmers Bank Bidg., 


farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., 
801 — — N. 8&., 
Pittsburg a. 

ag nee 4 oy Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsb . a. 

Smith, ‘Geeree H., Steel Casting 

Milwaukee, W 


. is. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
ard Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 


Co., Farmers Bank Bildg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
2422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 


40 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 

you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


ARCHES (Suspended) 
Detrick, M. H., Co., 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECTS 
Austin Co., T 
16112 Euclid 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 


(Industrial) 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging 
Co., The, 8675 E. 78th St., 


Cleveland, O. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


BABBITT METAL 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., 
The, Warren, Ohio. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan S&t.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 


Co., 


(Galvan- 


71 Broad- 


Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, 
Donner Steel Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., 

P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franklin Steel Works, 

Franklin, Pa. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Nicetown Plate Washer Co., 
Juaniata, Clarissa Sts., 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Stz., 
Chicago, IIl. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 


port, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
Creighton, Pa. 


Inc., 


New- 


Co., 


80th and 
Pa. 


e, 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 





BARS (Sheet) 


& Wimmer Co., The, 


Bank Bldg., 


Hausman 
First National 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, 
Harvey, Il. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 


Franklin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
‘Warehouse Co., 


St., Chicago, 
1319 Wabansia Ave., 


Inc., 


Illinois Steel 


Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, 


Keystone Drawn Steel Co., 
Spring City, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bildg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Ce., The, 
Canton, 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 

Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIL. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 


Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Phoenix Iron Co., The, 
20 So. 15th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Republic Iron & Bteel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Cena. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, 


BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller 
Newark, N. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bearings Corp., 


The, 


(Motor) 
ed Co., 


Corp., 
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BEARINGS (Tapered Reller) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings OCoerp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Ce., The 


Canton, O. 


BENCH LEGS (Steel) 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co., 
2225 Allegheny St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


= AND FRAMES (Draw. 

ing 

Morgan Construction Ce., 
Worcester, Mass. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Werk 
Co., 8917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., 
Sandwich, Ill. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan &t, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 83126 Buz 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allstatter Co., 
Hamilton, O. 

Sutton Engineering Co., 

Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV. 
Rend — 

opper Construction Ce., The 
Union Trust Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Alley Cartes 
Steel) 


Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The. 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Die Stock Steel) 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 


Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Heppenstall Forge & Knife 


47th and Hatfield Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ca., 


Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co 


Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging, Alley Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS (Re-Rolling) 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Slabs) 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





